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EVELYN LASOELLEa 



BOOK IV. 



CHAPTEE I. 



CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 



Up to this time, with the exception of a few 
neighbouring gentry occasionaUy dining at the 
castle, there had been no visitors. But about 
a week before Christmas a large number of 
guests arrived — most of them connexions or 
very old friends of the family. With the ex- 
ception of Courteney, Devereux had interested 
himself in none of the invitations, and in 
answer to his mother's inquiries as to whom he 
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did and whom he did not object to, he begged 
her to invite exactly whom she pleased. 

" But, Augustus," she rejoined, " if I should 
be unfortunate enough to invite any one who 
is disagreeable to you, you will run away from 
us ; and I am too much delighted at the pro- 
spect of having you at home this Christmas to 
risk — ^^ 

" Do not fear that any thing or any one will 
drive me away this time," interrupted 
Devereux. 

" Courteney accepts my invitation," he 
added, turning to me ; "I did not tell him you 
were here, that he might be agreeably sur- 
prised." 

Among the guests were the Eamsays, Lord 
Bobert Eoekingham, two young ladies of the 
name of Chester, one very pretty, though 
somewhat affected; the other a gentle, in- 
teresting girl, with a sweet-tempered, intel- 
ligent countenance ; and a young couple, both 
cousins of Devereux's, who had been married 
about two years. Mr. Warrenne Devereux 
was an amiable, gentlemanly man, and I was 
prepossessed in his favor by the kindness and 
consideration he showed towards his wife, who 
was an authoress of some celebrity, and in 
whom I recognised my communicative ac- 
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quaintanoe at Mrs. Somerset Woodville^s. She 
was extremely vain of her talents, although 
they were only mediocre — and of her person, 
although by no means handsome. She 
made a great point of dressing, speaking, 
and acting differently from other people. 
My first impression had been unfavourable; 
and I soon took a positive aversion to her. 
I disliked her tall^ ill-shaped figure, her un- 
musical and affected voice, her strangely 
arranged hair, and her face — with its rolling 
eyes, wide mouth, and rows of large teeth, 
which she displayed every time she smiled or 
laughed, and she did both very often ; above 
all I disliked her for endeavouring to mono- 
polise the attention of every one present, 
especially that of Devereux, for whose 
admiration and approval she was very anxious. 
If she saw two individuals engaged with each 
other, she immediately, on some pretext or 
other, interrupted them ; if a group were hold- 
ing a discussion, she would insist on knowing 
the subject, and giving her opinion unasked. 
When the ladies retired to the drawing-room 
the first evening of her arrival, I seated myself 
on a sofa beside the youngest Miss Chester, 
who was the most to my taste of the party, 
and we were just becoming sociable, when 
Mrs. Warrenne approached, and forcing her- 
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self between us, began telling me stories con- 
nected with her literary career — compliments 
that had been paid her by publishers, editors, 
authors, and booksellers; the number of editions 
her works had gone through; the different 
countries in which they were circulated, and: 
what had been said about them by various 
reviewers. Annoyed at her for breaking up 
an agreeable tete-a-tSte^ and disgusted with her 
conceit and egotism, I gave her little or no 
encouragement to proceed ; but that she did 
not care for, and would probably have gone on 
much longer had she not, fortunately, per- 
ceived that her hair was in disorder, and 
hastened away to arrange it. Kate Chester 
had left the sofa, and was conversing with 
some one at the other end of the room, and I 
was lamenting that I could not recall her, when 
several gentlemen entered, and the next 
moment Devereux was by my side. I had 
scarcely seen or spoken to him all day, and 
was much pleased at the prospect of enjoying 
a little of his conversation ; but my pleasure 
was of short duration, for five minutes had not 
elapsed before we were joined by the literary 
lioness. Devereux was just asking me what I 
thought of a book of poems written by a friend 
of his, which I had been reading, but before I 
could reply, she answered quickly — 
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^' Oh! they are not amiss — I know Mr. A — 
w^ ; I once read him a comedy of mine — ^the 
same. Miss Lascelles, which I was telling you 
that Mr. H — , the editor, said he considered to 
be a mixture of the styles of Shakespeare and 
Sheridan." 

'^ With the beauties of both and the defects 
of neither," added Devereux; "but I wished 
to know Miss Lascelles' opinion of the poems, 
because we were yesterday discussing Mr. A — 's 
peculiarities of mind." 

'^ Oh ! Miss Lascelles cannot but think that 
some of thein are pretty, although the author 
occasionally gets beyond his depth. She can- 
not but admire the grandeur of the language in 
some places, and lament the simplicity of it in 
others." 

" Indeed," said I, " I fear it is bad taste, but 
I do exactly the reverse." 

Devereux laughed, but Mrs. Warrenne, by 
no means disconcerted, commenced a dissertation 
on poetry in general, and her own in particular, 
and in a few minutes, as I had expected, he 
walked off. I was compelled to listen to her ; 
and after a weary half-hour, during which I 
had not been able to devise any excuse for 
making my escape, I saw Devereux approach 
Lord Eobert Eockingham, and speaking a few 
words, draw him most unwillingly away from 
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some people he was conyersing with. They 
came up to us, Lord Robert, as I perceived ^y 
his gestures, remonstrating and reluctant ; and 
Devereux — saying to Mrs. Warrenne that his 
friend admired her works greatly, and longed 
to be introduced to her — left the unfortunate 
young lord to be viotimized, and then telling 
me he had a picture to show me, led me off. 

I was most glad to be thus released, although 
I pitied poor Lord Eobert, whose look of kind- 
net s and sympathy when we first mot, and the 
feeling, though awkwardly expressed, words of 
condolence on the death of my sister, which he 
had followed me out of the room to say, had 
quite softened my heart towards him. 

" Devereux, this is really too bad," I heard 
him whisper. " You know I am desperately 
afraid of the woman." 

"What an insufferable person my cousin 
is," said Devereux, with a curl of the lip, as he 
placed me on a sofa in one of the recesses, and 
took a seat beside me. "Literature never 
does a woman any good. It causes a desire for 
admiration and display, which cannot be suf- 
ficiently reprehended. But let us forget her, 
Evelyn; I have many things to tell you 
about." 

1 was surprised at his remarks, which I 
thought unjust and far too sweeping, but I 
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oould make allowance for his feelings at the 
moment, and did not wish to expend the short 
period we could converse nndisturbed, in con- 
tradicting or arguing with him, especially as it 
happened that haying heard him, early in our 
acquaintance, express great contempt for un- 
published authors, I had never told him of my 
literary pursuits. 

<< My Mend Bamsay," said Devereux, ^^ has 
been endeavouring to persuade me to'offisr my- 
self as a successor to ^ who intends vacating^ 

his seat for shire. My £Etther was mem- 
ber for that county many years ; indeed it has 
generally been represented by a Devereux." 

"And will you not take his advice?'* I 
asked. 

" Would you have me do so ?" he demanded, 
with a smile. 

^^ Most certainly I would. What can be 
nobler, more distinguished, or more useful 
than the career of a great and honourable 
statesman ?" 

" But all men have not the power, even if 
they have the wish to be great.'' 

^^ But you have one, and ought to have the 
other." He was silent, and I continued — • 
" You have talents, learning, eloquence ; such 
gifts are not bestowed on us to be wasted or 
unemployed. It is not, as you say, every one 
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who can be eminently useful to their fellow- 
creatures, but those who have the power are 
surely responsible if they do not use it." 

" I once thought so," answered Devereux ; 
^* but I am now convinced that it is a thankless 
4ask to labour for the good of others. There is 
little gratitude in the world ; and glory, how- 
ever well deserved, is rarely accorded until 
death has made a man insensible, or old age 
indifferent to its voice." 

''If all the benefactors of the human race 
had been influenced by such considerations, in 
what a state would the world now be ? Besides, 
is not the internal consciousness of having, by 
honourable exertions, merited distinction and 
gratitude, in itself a reward ? And should you 
count it nothing to know that when you were 
no more, youi name would be immortal ?" 

"You should have been an orator yourself, 
Evelyn," said Devereux. 

" Has my oratory had any effect upon 
you?" I asked, smiling', but somewhat con- 
fused. 

*' Yes," he answered ; " it has ; the more so 
that I have long perceived in you a kind wish 
to excite me to the exertion of what talents I 
may possess. You have certainly awakened in 
me thoughts and feelings that had long lain 
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dormant. In your youthful freshness, purity, 
and enthusiasm I behold a brighter and fairer 
image of my own mind, before it was warped 
and crushed by circumstances.'' 

He rested his head on his hand and was 
silent for some moments. He then resumed : — 

^^ I often reflect on what I might haye been 
had the morning of my days been less clouded. 
A violent grief or great misfortune at the 
outset of life, spreads its baneful influence 
over our after years to an*extent that cannot be 
calculated." 

"That is true; and yet are we not 
wiser and better for that grief or that mis- 
fortune?" 

"If, as in your case, we have suffered inno- 
cently ; but not if, as in mine, there is mingled 
with the recollection, pangs of bitter and cease- 
less self-reproach." 

" Not ceaseless," said I, earnestly. " Time 
and repentance, as sincere as yours, will have 
their effiect. You are young — you have yet, 
fortunately, ample time to distinguish yourself 
by your talents and virtues." 

Devereux's only answer was a deep sigh ; 

and after a silence of several minutes, seeing 

that he was thoughtful and abstracted, I left 

him, and sought Kate Chester, who was stand- 
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ing not far oflP. When she presently went to 
sing a duett with her sister, Devereux rejoined 
me. 

"If you prefer Miss Chester's society to 
mine, Evelyn," was his first observation, " I 
shall be jealous," 

"I infinitely prefer yours," I exclaimed, 
hastily, "but—" 

"But what 1" 

" I thought you were engaged with your 
own thoughts, and therefore would not inter- 
rupt you." 

"But I had always rather converse with you 
than with my own thoughts." 

"What a very polite speech for you!" I 
remarked, laughing. " Poor Lord Eobert has 
just only escaped from Mrs. Warrenne, He 
really looks half killed." 

" By Jove, Devereux," said the young man, 
coming up to us, " I'll have my revenge on 
you for introducing me to Mrs. Warrenne. 
And you go off yourself to have a regular flirta- 
tion witli Miss Lascelles. It's really too bad — 
a great deal too bad !" 

"I never flirt," said Devereux, "and I 
believe Miss Lascelles does not." 

" Our friend Devereux is epris with that dark- 
eyed girl, if I mistake not ;" I presently heard 
Mr. Allan, an inquisitive elderly bachelor, 
observe — " You must not lose any time, 
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Miss Eamsay, if jou haye designs in that 
quarter." 

" Epris with her /" i*epeated the beauty, in a 
tone of disdain. " Indeed you are quite wrong. 
If there were no others by" — and she stole a 
look at her blooming face in an opposite mirror 
— " she might, perhaps, be thought tolerable, 
but eyen then — Do you think she is so pretty, 
Harriet?" 

" Pretty ?" returned the eldest Miss Ches- 
ter, whom she addressed. ** No ! who would ? 
She has rather fine eyes, but as to anything 
else—" 

A pause, more expressive than words, filled 
up the rest of the sentence. 

" Her features, perhaps, are not altogether 
plain," resumed Miss Eamsay, who was the 
most good-natured of the two. " If she had 
but a complexion like yours, dear — " 

" Or yours, sweet Amelia — " 

" She might be moderately good-looking," 
pursued Miss Eamsay, acknowledging her com- 
panion's compliment with a smile. " I suppose 
our host likes her for her cleverness." 

^^It can be for nothing else," said Miss 
Chester, with a toss of her pretty head. " He 
can't see any beauty in the girl, and I do not 
believe he really cares for her, though he may 
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like to amuse himself with her a little. Per- 
haps (this was added in a lower tone of yoice) 
it is to pique you, dear." 

"Perhaps it may be," returned Amelia, 
with a blush. " I declare she and Lord 
Eobert seem to haye a sort of friendship," 

" But Lord Robert does not think her pretty, 
for he told me so," said Miss Chester, who, I 
had observed, was bent on captivating that 
young nobleman.- "He certainly added that 
she was a *nice girl;' but I do not think 
that either you or I, Amelia, need fear the 
rivalship of merely * nice girls.' " 

" What has brought the colour so suddenly 
to your cheeks, Evelyn?" asked Devereux. 
" No ; do not turn away, and say that il is 
nothing. Was it those impertinent remarks 
I have just overheard ? I cannot help think- 
ing," he continued, speaking loud enough to 
ensure both the young beauties hearing him, 
" that it is better for people to confine them- 
selves to expressing their own opinions, 
without attempting to answer for those of 
others, as they would thus avoid making 
many gross blunders. Will you not sing 
to-night?" he added, turning to me after a 
short pause, 

"I had rather not," was my answer. "I 
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have practised so little lately that I am afraid 
to sing before all these people." 

" Never mind all these people. Forget them, 
and sing to me." 

I could not but comply. Miss Chester 
talked and Miss Bamsay laughed whilst I was 
singing, but as Deyereux stood, with folded 
arms, at a little distance, listening attentively, 
this concerned me not. 

"How well my little girl is looking this 
evening," said Mrs. Devereux, kindly, as I bid 
her good night in her dressing-room. " She 
has got quite a colour." 

Miss Doleby murmured ** hectic," at which 
Devereux, who had followed us into the room, 
laughed. 

" You have not bid me good night, Evelyn ; 
but do not let us separate just yet" — and he 
seated himself by the fire — " unless you are 
tired, mother." 

Mrs. Devereux was on this, as on all other 
occasions, only too glad to have her son with 
her ; and we three — Miss Doleby, happily, was 
tired, and had gone to rest — remained for more 
than an hour enjoying a pleasant and animated 
conversation. 

On further knowledge, I liked my hostess 
much better than at first. Towards myself she 
had shown unvarying kindness and indulgence. 
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If her manners were cold, her heart was warm ; 
her temper was uniformly gentle and placid ; 
she was truly and actively benevolent, and her 
anxious though unobtrusive affection for her 
son was very interesting. 

The next day, when the ladies had all dis- 
persed to dress for dinner, with the exception 
of myself and Mrs. Devereux, whom I was 
assisting in sealing some letters, Augustus 
entered the drawing-room, accompanied by 
Courteney, who had just arrived. 

" My mother is here, I believe," said Deve- 
reux ; *^ and another friend, to whom I must 
beg to introduce you." 

The room was but imperfectly lighted, and 
Courteney did not perceive me until he had 
spoken to our hostess. 

" Your start was quite theatrical, Courteney," 
said Devereux, smiling ; " it would have made 
your fortune on the stage. I expected you 
would be surprised." 

" I am, indeed, most agreeably so," he an- 
swered. 

We remained conversing for about five 
minutes, before retiring to dress ; but during 
that short period I had time to discover that 
Courtenay was, for some reason or other, not 
quite so pleased as he expressed himself, to find 
me at Devereux Castle. This was, however. 
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perceptible to no one but myself, and I was 
sure that he had no idea of its being so to me. 
I was annoyed and disappointed that such was 
the case, for I had anticipated much pleasure 
from seeing and conversing with him again. I 
was glad, however, to perceive that he seemed 
well in health, and had recovered his spirits. 
In the course of the evening we conversed a 
good deal together, and he informed me that 
his imcle had announced to him through his 
lawyer, that for the sake of his father, the sum 
of three hundred pounds would, for the present, 
be allowed him yearly," 

" Which will entirely free me from pecuniary 
embarrassments," continued Courteney, " and 
enable me to study the profession I have 
adopted. In a few years I hope to gain an 
honorable competence by my own labours." 

I congratulated him heartily on the improve- 
ment on his prospects, and he added — 

" I am now a happier man than I have been 
for a very long time past ; but let us speak of 
you, Evelyn. I am indeed rejoiced to see you 
so much improved in health and spirits." 

I thanked him ; and made some remark 
about the fine air of the Scotch moors. 

'' The air — yes, I believe it is healthy," he 
replied, with an abstracted look. " Have you 
had much society ?" 
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" Hitherto but yery little," I answered. 

" Yet you have not been dull ?" 

" Oh, no, far from it V 

" Mrs. Devereux is an agreeable person." 

"Yes, indeed she is. I like her yery 
much." 

" And Devereux ?" he asked, looking at me 
with earnestness. 

" They have both been most kind to me," I 
answered, hurriedly, " and — ^and I feel very 
grateful to them." 

There was a short pause, and then he turned 
the conversation to some other subject." 

I observed that Devereux treated him with 
marked kindness and courtesy, and they ap- 
peared to be on the most friendly terms. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MSRRY CHBISTMAS. 



It was Christmas Eve. The weather was very 
cold, and a bitter east wind was blowing. After 
luncheon, Devereux came into the drawing- 
room, and asked me if I would walk. As I 
had a cold, and felt rather unwell, I declined. 

"You are not much indisposed, I trust?" 
he inquired, kindly, resting his arm on the 
back of the chair on which I was sitting. 

"No, indeed I am not, thank you," Ire- 
plied. 

" You do not look well," he resumed, " and 
you so rarely refuse to walk, that I was 
fearful—" 

" Going out will not hurt me," said I, think- 
ing he was disappointed. 

"No, no, you had better remain in the 
house," he interrupted. "The weather is 
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most ungenial, aad besides we are going too 
far for you to walk unless you were quite 
strong. I have unluckily promised to diow 
some of my guests the remains of the old 
Eoman ruin which you are aware is between 
two and three miles off. I fear I cannot 
make an excuse for delaying the excursion, 
because — " 

"Pray do not think of it," I returned, 
" though I regret not being of the party." 

" You cannot regret it so much as myself. 
Is there any thing I can do for you before I 
go ? Do you want any books ?' 

" No thank you," I replied, " I am going to 
read those passages in Lord Bacon's essays 
which you marked for me. Thank you for 
your kindness." 

He remained talking until the voices of the 
assembled party were heard on the terrace 
below, and then bidding me a kind farewell, 
departed. I had sat by the fire reading, for 
about a couple of hours, when Mrs. Devereux 
entered, and telling me that the wind had 
fallen and the sun was shining, begged me 
to take a short turn with her. As she seemed 
very anxious that I should, and wanted a com-^ 
panion I complied, though with much reluc- 
tance. Before we had gone far from the house, 
we were overtaken by Courteney, who I 
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thought had been of the walking party, bnt 
who it seemed had been writing letters. As 
we proceeded towards the village we overtook 
Mr. Yaughan, the clergyman of the parish 
with whom Mrs. Devereux entered into oon- 
yersation, and we walked on together. Coor^ 
teney and I were first, and becoming interested 
in some literary subject we were discussing, 
did not for some time perceiye that our com- 
panions had stopped. 

^^They are probably yisiting a poor sick 
woman, 9l protegee of Mrs. Deyereux's; I ob- 
served. " We will wait here for them.'^ 

We had stood still a few minutes, when the 
sound of laughter and voices met our ears, and 
the walking party, whom a bend in the road 
had concealed, came suddenly in sight. I felt 
pleased that we had thus met ; but my pleasur- 
able feelings vanished the moment I caught 
sight of Devereux's face. He was among the 
foremost of the party, and as his eyes for an 
instant rested on me, I read in his counter* 
nance an expression of stem displeasure. How 
could I possibly have offended him? I was 
astonished and confounded. He passed on 
without addressing me ; though to Courteney 
he made some trifling remark in his usual 
manner. I felt much annoyed, as I mingled 
with the group, and mechanically placed my- 
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self by the Bide of Kate Chester. 8he made 
many obseryations, (what they were I haye 
not the remotest idea ; ) but I was at length 
roused by her laying her hand on my arm 
and asking earnestly if I were ill. I faltered out 
a negatiye, and seeing that I was in no humour 
for conversation, she kindly allowed me to be 
silent during the remainder of the walk. It 
almost immediately struck me that Devereux 
was displeased because I was walking with 
Courteney, after having refused to go with 
him. ^* I have only to explain how it hap- 
pened," I argued, *^and all will be right 
again." 

I now watched eagerly for an opportunity 
of speaking to Devereux, and as he paused 
witbin a short distance of the Castle to ask a 
question of some one who was a little behind, 
I advanced with £ate Chester, and said point- 
edly to him that we were going back towards 
the village to look for Mrs. Devereux; at 
whose request I had come out. He regarded 
me with a look that seemed to ask what possi- 
ble interest he could have in the information, 
and then turned away with a slight bow. I 
did not see him any more till dinner time, but 
though I was seated not far from the bottom 
of the table he studiously avoided speaking to, 
or even looking towards me. Lord Bobert on 
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one side and young Mr, Chester on the other 
were both talking to me^ but I could not attend 
to them, and, I fear, answered their questions 
and observations very much at random. 
When the ladies retired to the drawing-room 
1 seated myself on a sofa, and while pretending 
to read, reflected what I could possibly say 
or do to remove Devereux's displeasure. " He 
cannot long be so unjust," I said to my- 
self. " He has perhaps forgiven me by this 
time." 

My heart beat quickly every time the door 
opened, Devereux entered the last of all the 
gentlemen. He passed close by me, grave 
and silent ; his usual place on the sofa by my 
side was vacant, but he did not take it. He made 
his way to Sir John Eamsay who was at the 
farthest end of the room, and stood conversing 
with him for nearly an hour. In the mean 
time Courteney had approached and sat down 
by me. I endeavoured not to appear ab- 
stracted or out of spirits ; but in vain ; and 
when he presently stopped short in something 
he was saying and looked at me with concern, 
I told him that I was tired, and had a head- 
ache, and could not converse. With his usual 
kindness and consideration he immediately 
addressed his conversation to some one else, 
and left me to my own thoughts. That 
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I might not appear unoocupied, I took up a 
silk purse which Kate Chester was working and 
endeavoured to go on with it. When I had 
been thus employed a short time, I felt, 
although I was not looking up, that Augustus 
was beside me. 

^^ Miss Lascelles," he said, in a tone of voioe 
so cold that it cut me to the heart, ^^mj 
mother has desired me to request that you 
will favour ber by singing," 

" I — I fear I cannot to-night," I answered, 
" I have a cold, or I should — " 

^^ I am sure she would not wish to trouUe 
you, unless perfectly agreeable," he rejoined, 
with a form^ politeness that was worse than 
ill temper or anger ; and instantly left me. I 
had great difficulty in repressing my tears, but 
I now determined that I would ask plainly 
how I had offended him, the first time I could 
speak to him without being overheard by 
others ; and this r^olution revived my spirits. 
But it seemed as if I was not to have an op- 
portunity that evening. He kept at a d^- 
tance from me, most of the time, conversing— < 
not with the beauty. Miss Bamsay, nor with 
the pretty Miss Chester, but with different 
gentlemen, among others with Courteney. At 
length, when many of the guests had retired for 
the night| observing Devereux standing near 
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his inoliier, I went up to the latter, and haying 
taken leave of her, said good night to Deye- 
veux. He coldly answered my salutation, and 
looked down again upon a book he held in his 
hand. Observing that, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent coldness, his face betrayed some 
emotion, I summoned courage, and said, in a 
voice, that in spite of my efforts to command 
it, was unsteady — 

^^ You are displeased with me — what is the 
reason?" 

He laid down the book, and seemed about to 
move away, I continued hurriedly — 

"You cannot surely refuse to answer my 
question. How have I been so unfortunate as 
to offend you ?" 

" So unfortunate !" he repeated, with a 
slight curl of the lip. " You are too polite. 
Besides, if I were displeased with you, what 
would it matter ?" 

I thought his manner was somewhat 
softened as he concluded, and I said quickly — 

" It would matter greatly ; and once more I 
intreat you to tell me what — " 

"If it was Courteney whom you thought 
you had offended," he continued, as if he had 
not heard my last speech, " you might then 
naturally be anxious to know the cause." 
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" Mr. Courteney I" I repeated, glad to have 
brought him to this point. Do you think I 
accepted his invitation to walk tms morning, 
after having refused yours? Because, if so, 
you are quite mistaken." 

He regarded me with a penetrating and in- 
credulous look. 

" Suppose I think so, how am I mistaken ?'' 
he enquired. 

" I went out at your mother^s particular re- 
quest, against my own inclination. Our 
meeting with Mr. Courteney was quite acci- 
dental." 

He smiled — how different was the smile 
from that which I so much liked to see on his 
face ! — and thanking me for the polite expla- 
nation I had condescended to favour him with, 
took up a light, and merely pausing an instant 
to say good night to his mother, as he passed 
her, quitted the room. I waited a few 
minutes, and then sought my own apartment 
and burst into tears. I slept ill that night, 
and woke with a heavy heart. 

A large party were seated round the break- 
fast table, when I entered the room next 
morning. Devereux was among them. He 
rose and placed a chair for me, with the same 
sort of courtesy he would have displayed to a 
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perfect stranger, had he found her his mother^s 
guest. I did ^ot raise my eyes to his face ; I 
knew but too well what was its expression. 

" Devereux is in a very satirical and disa- 
greeable mood to-day/' whispered Lord 
Robert, who sat next mo. " I rallied him 
about being gloomy and abstracted on such a 
merry day as Christmas, which I said 1 sup- 
posed was because you were not here, and, by 
Jove ! didn't he give me a regular set down ! 
Every body ought to be in good spirits and 
first-rate humour on Christmas day ; it's such 
a merry season, isn't it ?" 

" Very," I answered mournfully. " May I 
trouble you to see if there is a letter for me 
among those on that table ?" 
, He brought me one ; it was from my mother. 
After glancing over the pages to see that all 
was welly I reserved it till I was alone. 

As soon as I could slip away, I hastened with 
the treasured manuscript to my dressing-room. 
After telling me all the little events and de- 
tails that are so interesting when they con- 
cern those we love, my kind parent expressed 
her pleasure that 1 should have a more cheer- 
ful Christmas than if 1 had been at home. 

** She does not think," I said, to myself, 
** how sad I am feeling at this moment !" 

Nor was I merely sad ; I was indignant with 
VOL. n. c 
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Devereux, because he had not believed my 
explanation, or appeared to think it only dic- 
tated by politeness — how I had begun to hate 
that word I 

I remained up stairs until the bells rang for 
church, and then dressed and descended. 
Devoreux was not among the party assembled 
in the hall, nor was he at church. 

"Do you know why Augustus deserts us 
to day, Evelyn ?'' asked Mrs. Devereux, as we 
walked towards the sacred edifice* 

I did not answer ; for I could not say that I 
knew the reason perfectly well. Mr. Yaughan 
was a talented and powerful preacher, but his 
doctrines were severe and discouraging. His 
very cheerfulness was gloomy. I seldom heard 
him without beiug depressed ; and on the pre- , 
sent occasion, his eloquence, and various painful 
thoughts that would crowd on my mind, caused 
me to quit the chiu'ch still more melancholy 
than I had entered it. 

In the afternoon every one took a long walk. 
The air was elastic and clear, the sun bright, 
with just sufficient frost to be pleasant and 
bracing. Smiles, laughter, and lively con- 
versation showed that the influence of the 
day was felt by all— by all, as it seemed to 
me, except myself. I would have given much 
to know what Deveieux's feelings were at that 
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time; I was seldom near bim, but I could 
perceive that he exei'ted himself in conversation 
more than usual, except at intervals, when he 
was silent and abstracted. I kept by the side 
of Mrs. Chester, an old lady who loved nothing 
better than to hear herself talk, provided she 
eould get any one to listen to, withwt inter* 
lupting, her long stories. I thus precluded the 
necessity of speaking, except to make mono- 
syllabic comments when the narrator paused 
for breath. I avoided Courteney, though with- 
out appearing to do so, for I would not on any 
account have hurt his feelings ; but I felt that 
to ooaverse, or be much with him, would widen 
the breach between Devereux and myself. I 
several times observed his eyes fixed on me, 
with an expression of kind and anxious con- 
cern ; and whenever this was the case, I always 
exerted myself to seem cheerful and at ease. 
It was easy enough to appear suffijciently gay 
to disguise from every one but him that I was 
not happy. 

The day wore on; dinner was over, and 
dancing was to be the amusement of the evening. 

AU the party adjourned to a large room that 

was only used on occasions like the present. 

Lord Bobert offered me his arm, and asked me 

to dance the first quadrille with him. I had never 

G 3 
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danced since mj sister's death, and I did not 
feel inclined to commence this evening, I de- 
clined on the plea of a head-ache, bnt Lord 
Bobert insisted that a dance would do me good. 
Seeing that I really did not wish it, he good- 
naturedly said he would not urge me to dance 
at present, provided 1 would promise to be 
his partner some time in the evening. I could 
come with him, he said, into the dancing-roora 
and sit down. This I made no objection to, as 
I happened to know that Courteney was engaged 
for the first quadrille, and therefore could not 
ask me. 

Devereux was in the room, but not dancing. 
The quadrille over, I took the opportunity, 
whilst every one was walking about, of gliding 
out unobserved before the waltz began. Ee- 
tuming to the empty drawing-room, which 
was lighted only by the fire and a single lamp 
over the mantel-piece, I sat down on a sofa in 
a recess, and found the silence and solitude 
much more congenial to my present state of 
feeling than the glare, and crowd, and gay 
music. 

An hour passed, and I began to consider 
whether I ought to return to the dancing-room, 
lest my absence should excite observation, or 
whether I might not, if observed, excuse it on 
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the plea of indisposition, which indeed, I really 
felt. I determined on the last course, and 
remained where I was. Another hour passed, 
and I resolyed to go up to my own apartment 
before there was a chance of any one returning 
to the drawing-room. Just as I was on the 
point of rising, the door opened suddenly, and 
Derereux entered. 

Although for a moment I trembled with 
dread lest I should be discoyered, and haye to 
endure either ayerted looks or cold cutting 
words, yet an instant afterwards the thought 
that in my remote and obscure comer of the 
large room it was highly improbable I should 
be obseryed, re-assured me, and I remained 
perfectly motionless, scarcely daring to breathe^ 
But it seemed that he was in search of some- 
thing or some one ; he walked round the room, 
and at last came within a few yards of me. 

" Eyelyn — is that you ?" he inquired " why 
are you away from the dancers ? Many haye 
been asking for you. Why are you not 
dancing ?" he repeated, as I did not answer; 

^^ Because I haye a head-ache, and am disr 
inclined to dance," I replicKl, coldly. 

"Why are you disinclined to dance?" he 
inquired in a gentle, almost kind manner. 

I was silent, and he repeated his questio, 
adding^ 
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"1 entreat you to answer me." 

" I have already told you," I said, ** that my 
head aches." 

" Then this is the only reason T^ he observe, 
hesitatingly. ^^ I feaied — that is, I thought 
that*-^that you Slight be — " He paused^ and 
then added, in a low Yoioe, and in a mani^r 
that betokened emotion — *^ unhappy." 

I ^as silent some moments, and then said, 
iritbout looking at him — 

"WhyshouW you question me, when you 
do not care whetiber I am unhappy or not ?" 

He seeaaed about to speak, but checked 
himself, and remained with his eyes bent 
on the ground, grare, silent, and embarrassed. 
At length he said, with great earn^tness^-*- 

«< I ^ eare^^I am n^t so unfeeling as you 
seem to think. I sought you out firoin anxiety 
— I mean from — " 

He paused again — 

^^ Since you wish to know," at Imigi^ I re- 
plied, ^^ I admit that I haTO been unhappy — 
that your unkindness and injustice made me 
so« But it is over now — I feel how foolish it 
was to care for friendship or regard that can be 
so lightly withdrawn !" 

I rose as I spoke, and mored towards the 
door. 
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^^Eyelyn, stayT' he exolaimed, in a dis- 
turbed manner ; ^^ onsaj those cutting words I" 

<< Those who are the most seyere, and inflict 
tiie most pain on others," I answered, reproach- 
fully, '^can always endure the least them- 
selves I" 

^' You care not how oruelly you wound my 
feelings," said Devereux, looking deeply hurt. 

^ Do you not deserve to hare your feelings 
Wounded, after what you hare made me suffer 
for the last two days ?" I exclaimed. 

^^ But it WB8 you who first gave me pain — 
when I thought I was capridou^y, causkessly 
slighted for another." 

<< But you ought not to hare thought so on 
such slight grounds; or at least not sdfter I had 
told you to tiie contrary. If I am worthy of 
your friendduB, I am worthy of your confidence 
—of being behoved by you !" 

^< You are right," he answered, ^^ and I was 
very wrong. Will you forgive me ?" 

I extended my hand to him — I could not 
speak. He drew me to the sofa, and sat down 
beside me. 

'^ That I should have caused you pain I" he 
exdaimed, in accents of self-r^roach. ^^ Evelyn, 
dear Evelyn I this is the first, as it shall be the 
last time I will ever grieve you I You know 
not, you cannot imagine all that I fed for you— ^ 
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how large a portion of my thoughts — of my 
heart you occupy. And you — do you then 
care for me ?" ♦ 

^af I did not,'' I faltered, "should I have 
been so unhappy because I thought you were 
displeased ?" 

" You haye foi'given me now, Evelyn," he 
resumed, " fully and entirely forgiven me ?*' 

" With my whole heart," I answered. 

" It will be long," he returned, "before I 
©an forgive myself. 

"Do not think any more about it," I said, 
earnestly. " Forget our misunderstanding, as 
I have." 

Again he was silent ; and then observed—^ 

" You have not danoed for a long time, I 
hink V 

'' Not since that evening in Portland Place," 
I answered. " You were the last person I 
danced with." 

" And I will be the first you shall dance 
with again. I have not danced since that 
evening." 

" Have you not been dancing to-night ?" 

*' Dancing, no \\)o you think that it was only 
you who were ill at ease ? If so, you are 
greatly mistaken. Believe me, however un- 
happy I made you, I made myself doubly so. 
Will you dance with me, Evelyn ?" 
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" If you wish it," I replied. 

^^ I only wish to amuse you. You have been 
dull all the evening." 

'^ At all eyents, I will not keep you any 
longer away from your guests. We will go 
back to the dancing-room." 

^' In a few minutes. As you are not im- 
patient to dance, let us stay here and conyerse 
a little longer, which I like much better." 

"No," I said, "we will return now, I 
think." 

He gave me his arm, and we went back 
together. Lord Bobert was near the door, and 
asked me, as he passed, if my head ache was 
gone. 

" Indeed I can hardly believe," he added, 
"that you had a head- ache at all. You are 
quite brilliant to-night, with that flush on your 
cheek, and such a remarkable brightness in 
your eyes. Come and dance this polka." 

^'Miss Lascelles is engaged to me, if she 
dances at all," said Devereux. " She does not 
like the polka." 

" You do not, you mean ; but I do, and so 
do you, Evelyn, do you not ?" 

" Has Miss Lascelles given you permissioxi 
to call her Evelyn ?" 

"No.^^ 
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^^Then I wonder 9t your assurance. Go 
sad daz^e with Miss Witheringtoo. She wants 
a partner." 

"Whatf that ridiculous little woman, con- 
riderably older than my grandmother I I am 
much obliged to you I" 

Deydreux drew me on, and saymg to the 
musicians, who were beginning a polka, ^^ Let 
this be a quadrille "—placed himself with me 
by his side, at the top of the room. 

" Devereux," said Courteney, " turning from 
a group, with whom he was conversing, " we 
are discussing a point connected with a lady, 
whom, as you have been so much on the Con- 
tinent, you probably may have met — 
Lady Clara Arundel. Who do you think 
was " 

He stopped suddenly on observing the effect 
that name had produced. The colour had for- 
saken Devereux's cheek, and an expres* 
sion of acute pain contracted his brow and 
lips ; while I £elt that he trembled vic- 
lently. 

"What is the point?" asked Lord Robert. 
" I have heard she was an old flame of 
Devereux's." 

Devereux looked at him with flashing eyes ; 
and the young man,^ who I fully believe had 
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not observed his preyioxis agitation, and had 
not the smallest idea of the pain he was inflict^ 
ing, started back in amazement 

^ The question," said Courteney, ^^ wai 
merely whether Lady Clara's beauty entitled 
her to be ehosen as Queen of the Duo de B — ^'s 
fiU^ in preferenoe to the oelebrated heUe^ the 
Oountess of B ■ ; but opinion seems so 
divided, that we must oonsider it an undeter- 
mined point'' 

'' Let us sit down, instead of dancing this 
time, Evelyn," said Devereux, in a lo v and 
agitated voice ; ^^ or do you dance with Bock- 
ingham." 

** No, I do not wish to dance," I answered. 

" You agree with me, do you not, Courte- 
ney," said one of the party, '* that Lady Clara 
was decidedly the most beautiful ?" 

" I do," answered Courteney ; " Though 
I only saw her once, she made a strong impres- 
sion on me. She is a most fascinating wo-- 
man." 

^' By the bye what a strange affiiir the dis- 
appearance of her husband was," observed 
some one else. 

** Murdered by bandits, it is generally be- 
lieved," observed Sir John Bamsay. "But I 
have heard it surmised, and cannot help think- 
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ing it more likely to be the truth^ that he 
owed his death to private revenge, I was 
staying near the spot last summer, and I was 
told that not an artiole had been stolen from 
the person either of the unfortunate Ajnindel 
or the two friends whom the assassin or assas- 
sins — for one man would hardly have perpe- 
trated such a wholesale murder — had killed 
by his side. Poor Arundel, it was a sad fate, 
and he had been married so short a time, 
too.^^ 

" Let us go nearer to the door — ^it is very 
hot here;" I said hurriedly to D^vereux, 
whose agitation was becoming excessive. 

Placing my arm in his, I led him away to 
some distance, and sought to soothe him by 
kind looks and words. 

" And can you really be so considerate 
about me," he asked, recovering himself, 
" with my recent unkindness so fresh in your 
mind? 

^' Have I not forgiven and forgotten that ?" 
I demanded. 

" Forgiven it — yes." 

" It would be but a half forgiveness that 
did not also forget," I replied. 

" Evelyn," said Devereux, '^ you are ray 
good angel. Had I met you sooaer how dif- 
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ferent might have been my fate I The thought 
that you know my dreadful secret and yet do 
not hate me, is alone a powerful consolation. 
And if ever I am won to a career of useful- 
ness and distinction, if oyer my errors of 
temper and character are reformed, it will be 
through your influence*'' 
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CHAPTER III. 



A TBYIITG POSITION. 



The next day Devereux was unwell and kept 
his room. His mother though she said but 
little, was, I could perceive, anxious and de- 
pressed, and I could not help sharing her 
anxiety. She told me that whom she visited 
him in the morning he had made many and 
particular enquiries about me, as he thought 
I was not well on the preceding evening. 

Courteney was obliged to leave the Castle 
the day after Christmas, as he had business in 
London. I had forgotten that this was the 
day fixed for his departure, until reminded of 
it by his entering the library, where now that 
the other rooms were so much occupied I 
frequently retired to read for an hour or two 
after breakfast^ saying that he was come to 
wish me good by. 



^^ Our next meeting will I hope be at 
Heathfield/' he said, as I laid aside my 
book. 

^^ Tea ; but if you can go there before my 
return — " 

^* I shall make a point of doing so, that I 
may give an account of you." 

^^ Thank you. They will all be so pleased 
to see you." 

There was a pause, and then he said. 

"And now, before I leave you, tell me, 
when, by my own exertions I shall have won 
fortune and reputation, may I hope that you 
will look favourably on my love, my constancy, 
my devotion ? I ask no promise ; I would not 
for worlds, deeply as I love you, seek to bind 
you to me, during the intervening period, by 
any ties but those of kindness and affection — 
all I would ask is — in case the time I have 
alluded to ever arrives — is thete — is there any 
hope ?" 

He had risen whilst h,e spoke, and stood 
before me, strong emotion written on every 
feature. Scarcely less moved than he was, I 
hesitated what to reply. 

"Believe me," I said at length, "I am 
deeply grateful for — for your kindness. Your 
career must ever be interesting, and your hap- 
piness dear to me." 
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^^ Thank jou for those words," he answered, 
but with a slight shade of disappointment 
in his manner. " Then you do not, by destroy- 
ing my hopes, lessen my stimulus to exertion, 
and dim my brightening prospects ?" 

" No," I faltered ; " I would on no account 
do so ; yet — " 

"Yet what, Evelyn? Be frank with me, I 
pray you. Sometimes I think you have been 
less so of late." 

" Oh no, no 1" I exclaimed, not without a 
pang of self-reproach. " At least it was un- 
intentional. I would rather suffer much my- 
self than give you the slightest pain." 

" I believe it, dearest. Do not look so dis- 
tressed. But you have not told me what I 
am to understand by tiiat * yet.' Your hap- 
piness is dearer to me than my own ; and if 
another has made an impression on your 
heart — " 

^' Oh, speak not thus !" I exclaimed. 

** Then I am mistaken ?" he said slowly. 

Unable to meet his stedfast gaze, I answered 
hurriedly " Yes. Why should you suspect-^ 
why should you ask ?" 

" I had perhaps no right to ask," he replied; 
" yet it is an inexpressible relief to find I am 
mistaken. I know you are so true that — 
Dear Evelyn I have said nothing that vexes 
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you, have I ? You loiok troubled. Say one 
more kind word to me !" 

"Dear Cecil," I 8aid forcing myself to 
speak, did not you yourself imply that it \¥as 
better to make no promises ? How tben can 
you expect me to give a positiye answer to 
your enquiry whether I will love you at some 
indefinite period, some years, perhaps many 
years hence?" 

*' You are right !" he exclaimed, " and I am 
unreasonable." 

"Consider," I resumed, "in a few years 
your feeling for me may have changed, 
you — " 

"No!" he interrupted, with honest indig- 
nation. " You may change, but I never shall I 
Are your feelings then so variable ? Oh, no, 
you do not know your own heart. But you 
cannot surely fear that I would take an un- 
generous advantage of any admission you 
might make now. I know too «eell the misery 
of long engagements to wish to bind you down. 
Judging of you by myself, I cannot think you 
will change. But if you should, I will never 
reproach you. My dear girl, why do you 
weep?" 

** Because — because I feel as though I had 
not said what I ought — what I meant — as 
though I was considering myself, not you, ia 
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tldg matter. But oh I indeed-^indeed it is 
not 80 1" 

^^Toa are the most unselfish of human 
beings, Evelyn, I know that,'' he said, sooth- 
ingly, and putting back the hair from my tear- 
ful face, ^^ I almost regret I have i^ken. 
Only forgive me, and believe that I meant not 
to say aught amiss." 

** Forgive you ! No, it is I, it is my fault, 
if—" 

^^ There is no fault, dear. I understand you 
perfectly, and I am quite satisfied. Will not 
that cheer you? I cannot bear to see these 
tears, and to think that I have caused them." 

I endeavoured to smile and appear cheerful, 
luld after a few more kind and soothing ex- 
pressions, he said he must go and bid Deve^ 
reux good-bye ; adding — 

^^ Shall I find you here on my return, in 
case 1 have still a few minutes to spare ?" 

I assented, and in the interval fell into a 
punfal reverie. I endeavoured most rigidly 
to examine myself ; anxiously recalling all that 
I had said. He told me I did not know my 
own heart. Perhaps I did not. Surely I felt 
nothing but the interest of friendship for 
Devereux? It could be only that What 
right had I to feel uiything more ? That is 
not the question, I urged. Do I ? I asked 
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n J cutscience. I will not, if I do. But irould 
the interest I oonld not help feeling, prevent 
my loving another ? It shall not, and ought 
not, I determined. And, after all why haraia 
and perplex myself about a contingency that 
might never occur ? Was it not much better 
to let things take their course. Oould I, with 
every desn?e to be candid, acknowledge to 
Courteney a preference for another who might 
never feel more for me than friendship — a pre- 
ference which it startled me to discover, 
which pride made me unwilling to admit even 
to myself t 

While I was atill pondering, Courteney re- 
turned. 

^^ Devereux, seems ill and out of spirits,^ he 
observed. ^^ By the way how agitated he was 
the other night, at the mention of Lady Clara 
Arundel. He must surely have lovinl her ! 
She is now in Scotland, I hear ; perhaps they 
may meet again. Can unrequited love be the 
eause of his mdancholy, and unsettled life ?'' 

^^ He did not show any symptems of loving 
her wben I saw them togetiier," I oould not 
help observing. 

Courteney looked incredulous. 

^^ I believe I have discovered his secret,'^ he 
said. ^'It would be a very suitable match j 
aadth^re ccm be no obstacle now.'' 
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"You seem to settle it all very easfly," I 
said, annoyed. 

" Well, I think the best thing he can do is 
to marry." 

" Why ?» 

*' He is not happy." 

** Does marriage cure unhappiness ?" 

'* I should say so ; if with the person who 
caused it." 

" You are supposing the person to be worthy 
of love?" 

^* Of course." 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck eleven. 

" I must be off," he said, *^ Good-bye, 
dearest, take care of yourself. Once more — • 
be quite happy as regards anything I have 
said. Good-bye." 

A servant announced the carriage. In an 
instant more he was gone, and perplexed and 
dissatisfied with myself, I again fell into a 
train of thought, from which I was glad to be 
roused, though by no more exciting a person 
than Lord Robert Rockingham. Indeed my 
mind was xn such a confused and harassed 
state, that I could not then have enjoyed 
intellectual conversation. 

Lord Robert informed me that he had been 
looking for me every where. 

** And at last I find you," he added, " moping 
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yourself to death in this dreary room, among a 
lot of books so dreadfully abstruse, it gives me 
a head-aohe to think about them. I wish you 
would teach me a little rhetoric, that I might 
be able to persuade you to leave off dreaming 
over literature, and walk out with me." 

" You need not learn any more rhetoric, to 
persuade me to do that," I answered. ^^ I shall 
be very glad to have a walk." 

" I protest," he resumed, " I never see any 
thing of you in general ; Devereux engrosses 
60 much of your society and conversation." 
- I said that I thought he was mistaken, but 
he half playfully insisted that he was not, and 
I did not contradict him. Eemembering the 
painful consequences of my last tSte-d-tSte 
walk, I invited Kate Chester to join us, which 
she willingly did. 

As we were walking not far from the house, 
Lord Eobert called our attention to two people, 
who, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, were sitting on a stone bench at the 
further end of the terrace. One was Mr. 
Allen, a middle-aged bachelor, to whom I have 
once before alluded. Bis companion was the 
literary genius, Mrs. Warrenne Devereux. 

** I protest," said Lord Pobert, that those 
two are always together. The flirtation be- 
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tween them is quite extra(H*dinary. Look at 
her now I By Jove, she is resting her hand 
on his shoulder I Such a ^in, uninteresting 
fellow, too I Well, for myself if I could do 
so wrong as to flirt after marriage, I would 
choose something rather more attractiye." 

^^ I certainly do not see any attractions in 
Mr. AUan,'^ obserred Miss Chester, and he 
must be fifty at least. 

'^I remarked their extreme friendship to 
Bevereux a few days ago, ^^ pursued Lord 
Bobert, but he was desperately angry with me, 
and said, in his grand, proud way, that a re* 
lation of his must know how to conduct h^- 
self properly without the interference of stran- 
gers, Qy&DL though she ie an authoress.'' 

** Mr. Devereux is excessively severe upon 
literary ladies," remarked Kate Chester, " I 
wonder that a man of his sense should be so. 
It is certainly possible to be highly intellectual, 
and at the same time narrow minded^" 

^^ I cannot think that," I exclaimed. 

'^ Is not this a case that proves it ?" said 
Miss Chester. " Mr. Devereux is one of the 
most intellectual men I am acquainted with, 
but I know few who have more strange 
notions and singular prejudices. You wUl 
surely admit that the prejudicea of intellectual 
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people, when thej have any, are much more 
difficult to root out than those of common-place 
characters?' 

** Perhaps you are right," I replied ; 'resolv- 
ing, in mj own mind that I would some day or 
other, try to cure Devereux of one, at least, of 
his prejudices — that against literary women. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



AN ELOPEMKKT. 



A LITTLE while before dinner, when happening 
to be dressed before any one else, I was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, reading, I was 
agreeably surprised to see Devereux enter. 

** My mother told me," he said, as he sat 
down by ray side, *' that you were kind enough 
to be concerned about my indisposition, and I 
therefore made my appearance, to show you 
that it is very trifling." 

I thanked him for bis consideration, but did 
not feel convinced that his indisposition was 
trifling. ' Uis cheek was flushed, his hand 
fdverish, and he was suffering from a cough 
and shortness of breath. 

" And what have you been doing to-day ?" 
he enquired. ^ ' Did you see Courteney before 
his departure ?" 
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I replied briefly that I had ; and went on to 
mention my walk. 

^*With snch agreeable companions," said 
Devereux, " I cannot flatter myself that I was 
missed." 

** Do you expect me to tell you that you 
were ?" I asked, smiling. 

He smiled also, but sadly ; and we conversed 
for a short time longer. 

"I will now," le said, "as I do not feel 
well enough to dine with you this evening, 
quit the room before my formidable cousin, 
Mrs. Warrenne Devereux makes her appear- 
ance ; she would be too much for my nerves 
just now." 

He moved away a few steps, then returning, 
said, in a grave and melancholy manner — 

"I wish I could believe that — that you do 
not think worse of me since — I mean because 
of my injustice and unkindness to you. But I 
cannot expect, I do not deserve that you should 
continue to feel the same regard, if indeed you 
ever entertained any for me." 

Without waiting for an answer, he again 
turned to depart. 

" Mr. Devereux," I exclaimed, calling him 
back. 

" Mr. Devereux 1" he repeated reproach- 
fully, " will you always be so formal ?" 

VOL. II. D 
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" Augustus — ^how can you think so ill of me 
as to imagine that I could eyen remember 
what you allude to, or that my regard for so 
kind a friend could be lessened by a hastiness 
of temper, especially when I am so apt to be 
hasty myself?" 

*' You are very kind to say so, he answered." 

" But have I convinced you ? Do you be- 
lieve me ?" 

" Yes," he replied. " When you speak and 
look in that earnest way it is impossible not 
to believe you. But — " 

"But what?" I enquired. 

He sighed, but made no answer. I looked 
in his face to try to read his meaning. Did he 
still doubt me? What more could I say? 
Whilst I was thinking, he returned, and again 
sat down on the sofa. He fixed his eyes upon 
me with great earnestness, but did not speak 
for some moments. 

" Evelyn," he at length commenced, in a 
troubled and hesitating manner, " could I but 
think thatr- that— " 

He paused, abruptly. 

*' Gould I but think," he presently con- 
tinued, "that notwithstanding all my faults, 
my errors, my — ^my far worse than errors, you 
could — ^^ 

Again he stopped, started up, and paced the 
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room once or twice, then returning, stood be- 
fore me in silence. Surprised and embar- 
rassed, I was silent also. After a pause, he 
hurriedly pressed my hand, murmured an 
adieu, and departed, leaving his sentence un- 
finished. 

The next morning Devereux was worse. His 
mother told me that he had passed a restless 
night, had much fever, and coughed inces- 
santly ; that she had, with some difficulty, per- 
suaded him to see Dr. Fairfax. That gentle- 
man, who arrived soon after breakfast, said 
that the patient had caught a violent cold, 
which affected his chest ; and must, on no 
account, think of leaving his room, or even his 
bed, for some days. 

" Augustus desired me to say all that was 
kind, for him, dear Evelyn," said Mrs. 
Devereux, when the doctor was gone ; " and 
-to tell you that he laments being deprived of 
the pleasure of your society." 

I spent most of the afternoon in taking a 
solitary ramble over the moors. To some minds, 
and mine is one of them, there is an indescri- 
bable charm in wandering alone amidst wild and 
lonely scenes; in the sense of freedom, the power 
of roving uncontrolled, indulging in day-dreams 
of the future, or absorbed in memories of the 
past; with no companion but our own imaginative 
c 2 
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fancies, and no commune but with our own 
heart. 

A little before the dinner-hour, which was 
seven o'clock, the physician again called. 

" I am sorry to find," he observed, when he 
entered the room where my hostess and I 
were, ** that Mr. Devereux is not better, indeed 
the reverse. His feverish symptoms have in- 
creased; his cough is more distressing, and 
there is a strong tendency to inflammation. 
Although I trust we have no immediate cause 
for alarm, he requires the greatest care ; and 
any exposure to cold, in his present state, would 
be most dangerous." 

Mrs. Warrenne Devereux did not appear at 
the commencement of dinner ; but this, as she 
was professedly eccentric, excited little or no 
observation. However, when the third course 
was on table, and still she came not, enquiries 
were made and messages sent to summon her. 
The servants soon returned and told Mrs. 
Devereux, near whom I was sitting, that they 
could not find her anywhere. I now observed, 
what I believe every one else had been aware 
of long before, that Mr. Allan was also absent. 
Mr. Warrenne was next to me, and had 
hitherto evinced the most perfect sang froid 
on the subject, saying, laughingly, that Mar- 
garetta was a genius, and people ooidd not 
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expect geniuses to be punotnal. He had no 
doubt bis wife was at that moment busily oc- 
cupied with the Muses. But on hearing the 
servant's announcement, he changed color; 
though, as it appeared, ten from suspecting 
what others did; for he began to talk confusedly 
of possible and impossible accidents, among 
which the idea pf his wife's haying fallen into 
the riyer and been drowned, seemed to cause 
him the most alarm. After a few minutes of 
extreme trepidation, he started up and left the 
room, seyeral gentlemen following him. 

^' Would it not be a kindness to hint at the 
truth?" whispered Lord Hobert, hurriedly to 
me; *' so that the mischief might perhaps be 
prevented; otherwise the poor man will be 
dragging tiie brooks and ponds when he ought 
to be travelling at railway speed in chase of 
the fugitives." 

" I think it would," I answered. " But be 
careful what you say, lest we should be mis- 
taken." 

<< Mistaken I" he repeated, with a look of 
superiority. ^^^ / am not quite bo ignorant of 
the world ; though it is very right you should 
be so on such matters. I will go and find 
Warrenne," 

The party who remained in the dining-room 
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were eyidently much excited. They asked 
Y^ous questions about the missing couple, 
who it seemed had not been seen by any of the 
company since about two o'clock, when seyeral 
people had observed them walking backwards 
and forwards on the terrace. No one expressed 
an opinion aloud, out of consideration for the 
feelings of our hostess, who was evidently 
mijich disturbed; but mysterious looks and 
whispers were exchanged on all sides. Half^ 
an- hour passed ; most of the party had risen 
from their seats, and some occasionally quitted 
the room to question the servants, from whom, 
however, no information could be obtained. At 
length, after the lapse of another half^hour, a 
servant, who had been to the village, brought 
back word that at three o'clock in the after* 
noon a carriage had been seen to start from the 
principal inn of the little town two miles off, 
containing a lady and gentleman, who had been 
recognised as two of the guests at the castle* 
The fugitives, we were further informed, had 
taken the road to Edinburgh. 

" I hope," said Mrs. Devereux to me, in a 
low voice, and with much anxiety of manner, 
** that no One will tell Augustus to-night. He 
could do no good ; and it would distress him 
greatly.'' 
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^^ I will go and speak to the seryants/' I 
answered, and hastened away to do so. 

One of them informed me that he believed 
Ms« Warrenne was at that moment with Mr. 
Devereuz. While I was still standing in the 
hall I heard footsteps descending the stairs, 
and, a moment afterwards, Devereux, his 
face flushed^ his manner excited, and dressed 
for travelling, made his appearance. 

" You surely are not going out to-night !" I 
exclaimed, running up to him. 

^^For heaven's s^e do not stop me," he 
exclaimed, in a hoarse and trembling voice. 
^^ There is not a moment to lose. Tell them 
to bring the carriage round instantly," he 
shouted to the servants. 

^^ It is too late to do any good," I remon- 
strated, holding him by the arm. '^Tou 
endanger your health, perhaps your life, by 
going. I implore, I entreat you not ;" 

^^Do you think I care for risks," he an- 
swered, impetuously," " while there is the 
remotest chance of saving that wretched woman 
from dishonour ? Consider — ^my near relation, 
bearing my own name, eloping from my house 
— think of the disgrace to all connected with 
her, if she is not brought back before the affair 
becomes public I It is absolutely necessary I 
should go. Foor Warrenne has no promptness 
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or energy ; besides, he is distracted with grief. 
I could not be so unfeeling as to let him go 
alone." 

** It is unfeeling towards your mother and 
your other friends to go I" I exclaimed. " Re- 
member Doctor Fairfaxes warnings — remem- 
ber how ill you have been, how unfit you are 
for—" 

" Evelyn, would you try to dissuade me 
from my duty ? Except her husband, I am 
that unfortunate woman's nearest relation — I 
promised her father on his death-bed that I 
would stand in the place of a parent to his 
orphan daughter. How should I keep that 
solemn — that sacred pledge, if I deserted her 
now ? Once more I repeat, that I must and 
will try to save her, if the effort cost me my 
life!" 

He disengaged himself from the grasp I had 
still kept of his arm, and moved on a few steps 
towards the carriage, which had just come 
round to the door, then turning back, 
said, in a gentler and more subdued manner — 

" Evelyn, dear Evelyn, do not look so un- 
happy. This short journey will not hurt me — 
I feel almost well again. I shall be back in a 
few hours ; tell my mother so, and go to her, 
Evelyn. I should be unworthy of her or your 
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interest, could I be deterred from my duty by 
merely selfish motiyes.'' 

He took my hand, pressed it for a moment 
in his own, then tore himself away from me, 
and grasping the arm of Warrenne — who had 
appeared during the last part of this conversa- 
tion, and who was pacing the hall in a half- 
distracted state — hurried him forward, and 
sprung after him into the carriage, which in- 
stantly drove off. 



D 5 
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CHAPTER V, 



THE nCNOCENT SUFFER FOR THE GUILTT. 



I TURNED to quit the hall with indescribable 
feelings of grief and apprehension. I dreaded 
to tell Mrs. Devereux what had occurred, and 
lingered on my way back to the room wliere 
she was. The carriage was scarcely out of 
hearing before the dining-room door opened, 
and she and two or three other people advanced 
into the hall. 

" What is the matter, Evelyn ?" said Mrs. 
Devereux, in a voice of alarm. " Why are 
you so pale — is Augustus worse ?^' 

'^ He is gone after Mrs. Warrenne," I fal- 
tered. " I did all I could to prevent him, but 
he would go." 

Mrs. Devereux was a woman who never 
showed how much she felt; but my intelli- 
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gence distressed her greatly. I drew her into 
the library, and tried to comfort her, telling 
her that her son had promised to return in a 
few hours, and expressing the hope, that after 
all, this journey might not do him much harm. 
She shook her head mournfully, and desired 
me to tell her what had passed. I did so, and 
added — 

^' I begged him to wait and speak to you, 
hoping that what you said might have more 
effect, but — 

"No," she answered, "I could have done 
no good. From an infant Augustus has 
been accustomed to know no will but his 
own. If you could not persuade him, no one 
could." Presently, embracing me, she said — 
*'You had better go to the drawing-room, 
Evelyn ; it is dull for you here." 

" I do not wish to go," I answered, " if 
I can be of any use or comfort to you." 

" You are both," she exclaimed. ** If you 
were my own daughter, I could hardly love 
you better." 

" Shall I desire one of the servants to tell 
your guests that you are indisposed, and will 
not appear again to-night ?" 

" Yes do, dear Evelyn — and yet, stay — It 
will be thought that I am overcome with grief 
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at the conduct of that worthless woman. Stay 
with me for half an hour, and then we will 
rejoin the party." 

Of course, I could but acquiesce, though 
in my present state of feeling, I had much 
lather have remained alone with my hostess. 

How insuflterably wearying it is to be obliged 
to listen to and answer the insipid nothings of 
frivolous people, when our minds are anxious 
and ill at ease, or our thoughts occupied by 
some important or painful subject I 

" He will surely not now be long before he 
returns," Mrs. Devereux said to me, when at 
about half- past twelve o'clock we were left in 
the drawing-room. " Are you in a hurry to 
retire to rest, Evelyn ?" 

"Oh no !" I answered. " Let me sit up 
with you till Augustus comes home. He will 
surely soon find out that it is no use pursuing 
the fugitives when they had such a long 
start." 

We sat up the whole night watching for 
Devereux, but he returned not. The night 
was bitterly cold ; a severe frost had set in ; 
and we shivered even before the large 
blazing fire, and enveloped in shawls. I ocoa- 
sionully road alond to help pass away the long 
weary houi-s, but the greater part of the time 
1 sat beside my ooinpauion, holding her hand, 
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and endeavouring to cheer her and keep up her 
spirits. Besides her anxiety about her son, 
Mrs. Devereux's proud and sensitive feelings 
niere deeply wounded by the probability of dis- 
grace to a near relative. We discussed the 
a£bir at length, and formed many conjectures. 
I could not help expressing great indignation 
and contempt for Mrs. Warrenne, whose con- 
duct was rendered still more inexcusable by 
the fact of her having a most kind and indul- 
gent husband. 

At eight o'clock we repaired to our rooms, 
changed our dress, and then breakfasted. The 
guests, as they came down one after another, 
made inquiries concerning Devereux, and those 
he went to seek. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester, and their daughters, 
were to take their departure this day, and they 
lingered several hours beyond the time ap- 
pointed, that they might bid their host adieu ; 
but noon passed, the short daylight of winter 
faded from the skies, and still he did not return. 
The alarm of Dr. Fairfax, when on calling to 
see his patient, he ^ as informed of what had 
occurred, contributed to increase ours. Mrs. 
Devereux showed much fortitude, though as 
t:me' wore on she became more and more anxi- 
ous and uneasy, and I knew not what to say or 
do to comfort her. 
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" How very pale and worried you look," said 
Lord Kobert to me, as we were taking cofltee in 
the drawing-room after dinner. " 1 am afraid 
you would not fret and worry so if it was me, 
and not Devereux, who was in danger." 

" 1 should be anxious if any one whom I 
like and regard was in danger," was my some- 
what embarrassed reply. " I was up late last 
night, which may make me look paler." 

"Ah! you have colour enough now; but 
never be ashamed of showing feeling ; I am 
the last person who would ridicule you for it. 
I am sure Miss Eamsay does not show much. 
Look at her there roaring with laughter, close 
beside poor Mrs. Devereux, who is troubled 
enough, I know, though she says so little about 
it. I hear many people observe what a suitable 
match Amelia would be for Devereux ; but 
I can't say that I think so. She has no heart, 
or at least, it is all frittered away, and Devereux, 
poor fellow, with all his crochets — and his best 
friends must admit that he has a prodigious 
lot — has a good deal of heart at the bottom." 

It was nearly one o'clock. The guests had 
one by one dropped oflf to seek repose, and Mrs. 
Devereux and I were again alone. My com 
panion was sitting in an arm-chair, the work 
with which she had been endeavouring to 
occupy herself had dropped from her hands; 
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her pale anxious face drooped on her bosom. I 
went to her and took her hand in silenoe. My 
small stock of consolation had been long since ex- 
hausted. A moment afterwards a noise made 
us start and hsten intently. It was the sound 
of wheels — a few seconds showed that we were 
not mistaken. The carriage stopped at the 
door. Mrs. Devereux rose hastily, but seemed 
unable to move from the place where she stood. 
Jn another instant the door was flung open, 
and Augustus was in his mother's arms ; the 
next he had staggered back and dropping on 
to a seat, faltered out the words — 

"A Devereux, and dishonoured !" 

We did not ask him any particulars of his 
journey, which it was evident had been fruit- 
less ; indeed he could scarcely have auswered 
us if we had. He appeared extremely ill ; his 
face was very much flushed — his hand burned 
like fire, and his hurried and painful breathing, 
and constant cough, alarmed us greatly. 

^* Augustus is very ill, I fear," said poor 
Warrenne, who soon followed his cousin, look- 
ing so worn and miserable that no one could 
have beheld him without pity. ** He has been 
most kind to me, and made the most strenuous 
exertions to save her, but it was of no use." 

The speaker paused abruptly, and covered 
his face with his hands. 
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^^ Do not be alarmed about me, dear mother/' 
said Devereux, observing her anxious coun- 
tenance ; and, as I could perceive, struggling to 
conceal that he was suffering. ^^ I shall be 
letter to-morrow. I will retire to rest now." 

He extended his hand to me with a kind 
look, but did not speak. 

" Mother, comfort poor Warrenne, if you 
can — ^he is distracted — and once more do not be 
alarmed on my account." 

There was soon cause enough for alarm, 
however, for Dr. Fairfax, who was immediately 
summoned, announced that he was labouring 
under acute inflammation of the lungs ; and 
that his life was in the greatest danger. 

How the three succeeding days were passed 
I scarcely know. Too unhappy to rest, I wan- 
dered about the now almost deserted castle — 
for all the guests, except Lord Eobert and the 
disconsolate Warrenne, had departed ; endea- 
vouring, whenever I could, to comfort poor 
Mrs. Devereux, whose kind recollection of my- 
self, notwithstanding her all-absorbing anxiety 
about her son, touched and affected me ex- 
tremely. 

As 1 sat in my room at a late hour the third 
night, gazing vacantly at the fire, while poor 
Devereux's cat reposed at a little distance, 
wondering, probably, why for the first time 
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it was uncaressed and unnoticed, my hostess 
entered. I looked at her eagerly, but saw at 
once from her countenance that no change for 
the better had taken place. 

She insisted on my retiring to rest, though I 
b^ged to be allowed to remain up with her. 
To pacify her, I threw myself on the bed, and 
she sat down beside me. 

^^ You must be far more in need of repose 
than I am, dear Mrs. Devereux,'' I said to her. 
^'Will you not lie down and rest a little, 
while ?^ 

She shook her head, and told me not to con- 
cern myself about her, but to try to sleep; 
saying that it added to her unhappiness to 
think that my health was suffering. 

She left me, kindly promising to come again 
soon. If I could only have done any thing to 
help her I should not hare felt so miserable — 
but I was utterly powerless. Several hours 
passed, during which I laid awake in a most 
painful state of mental and physical exhaus- 
tion. Every nerve and every faculty seemed 
over- strained, and every pulse was throbbing 
violently. Presently the door softly opened 
and some one entered. I started up ; it was 
Mrs. Devereux. 

'* Is he worse ?" I faltered. 
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" No," she replied ; ** he is better — he Trill 
recover." 

We had neither of ns shed a tear for the 
last three days, but we both wept now. When 
we had exchanged a few words of congratula- 
tion and joy, I made my kind friend promise 
that she woidd retire to rest. I accompanied 
her to her room, and remained with her some 
time; then returned to my own, and in the 
midst of a murmured prayer of gratitude fell 
asleep, 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



LOVE. 



When I awoke the next morning Clifton was 
in my room. 

** You will be glad to hear, Miss," said that 
individual, who was an old an attached servant 
of the family, " that Mr. Devereux has con- 
tinued to improve, and that the doctors think 
him quite out of danger." 

I expressed my pleasure, and then enquired 
what o'clock it was. 

To my surprise I found that it was past 
three in the afternoon, and that my attendant 
had not roused me before, because Mrs. Deve- 
reux had kindly desired that I should not be 
awoke. After breakfasting, I went to the 
drawing-room, where I found Mr. Warrenne 
Devereux and Lord Kobert Bookingham. 1 
was much struck by the alteration in the 
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former. His gay smile was gone ; his pleasant 
lively manner was replaced by an air of sad- 
ness and dejection; his formerly bright face 
was pale, and his eyes dull and sunken. He 
rose mechanically when I entered; shook hands 
with me, spoke for a few moments with an air 
of interest about his cousin's recovery ; 
and then, sitting dowQ again, relapsed into 
the listless dreaming state from which I had 
roused him. 

Lord Eobert came forward cheerfully. 

^^ I protest/' was his exclamation, ^^that I am 
quite rejoiced poor Devereux is getting better. 
It is so very dreadful to have a friend dan- 
gerously ill. I went to see him a great many 
times, and was quite distracted at not being 
able to do any thing for him. Foor fellow I he 
bore his sufferings like a hero. I declare you 
look almost as if you had gone through an ill- 
ness, and I don't wonder at it, for I think wor- 
rying has made me look deplorably. Ton 
smile — well, I am going to-day. Are you not 
rather sorry ?" 

I assured him that I was, and he continued — 

^^ I expect I shall have half-affironted a friend 
of mine by not going before ; but it is better 
to break one's promise, when it only relates to - 
a ball or a party, than to run away from a friend 
in distress." 
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It was several days before Devereux was 
able to leave his room. Our first meeting after 
his illness occurred one afternoon^ when, return- 
ing from a walk, I found him lying on a sofa 
in the drawing-room. I was so much shocked 
at the ravages illness had made on him, that I 
oould not repress an exclamation of deep con- 
cern ; and, in his weak state, my sudden ap- 
pearance seemed to cause him agitation. 

" I would have entered more gently had I 
known you were here," I said, observing that 
he breathed quickly and that a flush had tinged 
his pale cheek. 

" Could you expect that the happiness of 
seeing you again would not cause me emo- 
tion ?'^ was his answer. " First let me thank 
you for your kind interest about me when I 
was ill." 

" Do not thank me for that. Who would 
not be grieved at the dangerous illness of a — 
an esteemed friend." 

** An esteemed Mend !" repeated Devereux 
as if the expression did not please him. ^^ It 
would then have cost you a pang — a momen- 
tary pang of regret if I had died ?" 

"How can you speak sol" I exclaimed. 
" Surely you have given your friends anxiety 
enough without thus trying their feelings." 

" Forgive me," he said earnestly, and taking 
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my hand ; " but you spoke so coldly just now 
that—" 

" Coldly I" I repeated. " You cannot think 
so. Eeally you are very — " 

** I am very what ?'' 

" I was going to say very exacting, but as 
you are so weak I did not like to be severe 
upon you." 

He smiled, and observed. "You kindly 
bear in mind that illness never improves a 
man's temper." 

"But I was told that you evinced great 
patience." 

" Fortitude perhaps, not patience. Fatience 
is not a man's virtue." 

" Yet I do not see why it should not be. 
You consider fortitude as belonging also to 
women ?" 

"Certainly. I am inclined to think your 
sex leaves us far behind in both." 

"A good French writer," said I, "tells 
us that * la patience est Part cPesperer.^ " 

"A brilliant aphorism, but not quite 
just," said Devereux. "For men are rarely 
as hopeful as women; and we often see 
people patient when there is nothing to hope 
for," 

"Is not that feeling resignation, not 
patience ?" said I. 
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^^ Perhaps it is. And understand rae that 
when I say patience is not a man's yirtue, I do 
not mean that it is right he should be with- 
out it ; I only mean that he generally is." 

"I am going to give you an opportunity 
of showing a little," said I smiling, " by for- 
bidding you to fatigue yourself with speaking 
any more at present. This is a trial, because 
I know you like a discussion." 

" With you," he added. 

** With any one. Not with me in par- 
ticular." 

" Yes, indeed ; with you in particular." 

^^Then that is because my opposition or 
mode of arguing affords especial scope for the 
display of your eloquence. Do not answer ; I 
intend on this occasion to avail myself 
of a woman's privilege of having the last 
word." 

^^ I did not know that was a woman's pri- 
vilege," said Devereux. 

'^ Of course it is. But all this talking has 
made you cough. I will go away." 

" I intreat you not. Will you not be my 
nurse, as I was yours when you were ill ?" 

"Yes, with great pleasure, but only 
on condition of implicit docility and obedi- 
ence." 
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" I promise both." 

Taking up a book I asked whether I should 
read to him, 

"Thank you," he replied; "but not that 
work you have in your hand." 

" I thought it was one that would amuse 
you ; as I cannot allow any very profound 
studies to-day." 

" I have no wish for such," he answered. 

After searching upon the table, without 
finding any thing suitable, I recurred to the 
volume I had first chosen, which consisted of 
some interesting tales and clever essays. 

" You have read this book perhaps ?" I en- 
quired. 

" No, I have not." 

" Then why may I not read you one of the 
tales ?" 

"Because the book is written by a wo- 
man." 

" But I have seen you much interested by 
women's writing." 

" True ; but just now I have a violent dis- 
gust for literary ladies." 

There was a rather long silence, which I at 
length broke by observing — 

"All literary women are not like Mrs. 
Warrenne Devereux." 
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** Do not mention her !" ho exclaimod with 
an impatient start. *^ All are not like her 
certainly ; but all are more or less disa- 



" Have you met with many authoresses ?" 
I asked, hesitatingly. 

" No, thank God !'^ was the abrupt answer ; 
" but I know the histories of many. Take 
my word for it, Evleyn, literature is very well 
for a man, but it always spoils a woman. As 
for my wretched cousin, you cannot imagm3 
how much I feel the disgrace she has 
brought on our ancient and hitherto unsullied 



name.'' 



" Do not think of her," said I, observing 
that he was becoming much excited. **I am 
sorry that I mentioned her — that I — " 

*' But why should you wish to defend liter- 
ary ladies, at all?" he enquired interrupting 
me. 

" One reason is because you are unjust to 
them, in condemning all for the errors of a 
few." 

*' I should certainly be unjust if I did that," 
said Devereux ; ** but I maintain that I have 
ample grounds for what I say. I speak from 
facts, and therefore cannot bo wrong in my 
deductions. It has long been, and ever 
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will be my opinion that literatnre spoils a 
woman." 

T had mnch more to say on this subject ; 
but as he was evidently too weak for a long 
controversy, I resisted the temptation to con- 
tinue the argument ; and made no rejoinder to 
his last words. After a pause I said that I 
would go to the library and fetch some other 
book. 

" No, do not do that," said Devereux, lay- 
ing his hand on my arm to prevent my rising. 
*^ 1 do not care for reading just now. It is 
quite pleasure and amusement enough to 
have you near me and to be able to look at 
you." 

" If you do not care about reading," I ob- 
served, ^^ I will arrange these skeins of silk 
for Mrs. Devereux." 

I occupied myself in doing so for some time, 
during which we both were silent. At length 
my companion said — 

" How I should like to know the subject of 
your thoughts at the present moment, Evelyn. 
You appear to be solving some problem in your 
mind quite as perplexed and intricate as that 
skein you are trying so vainly to disen- 
tangle." 

^^ I was thinking," said I, ^^ that is, I wa4 
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wcmderiog whether — whether if I were an 
aathor, you would dislike me ?" 

Devereux looked at me for a moment earn- 
estly, and then laughed^ 

" Do you really raean to ask me if it is 
within the limits of possibility that I should 
eva: dislike you, Evelyn — and to ask mo with 
that grave face and manner ? How little," he 
added looking at me with great kindness. 
*' How little can you know of my heart I" 

The following day I received a letter from 
my mother, in which she again mentioned the 
subject of my return. ^^ Do not think,'^ added 
the dear writer, "that I speak on my own 
accoimt, for besides that my greatest pleasure 
is to know that you are pleased and happy, we 
haye^ as you are aware, constantly had some 
friend or friends staying at the Eeotory during 
your absence; so that, much as you must 
always be missed, we have not been dull. It 
is for your own sake, dear girl, that I am 
anxious you should return. You are already 
60 much interested in your strange, though, it 
seems, fSascinating young host, that I begin to 
fear lest you should become too much so for 
yptq: own peace of mind. Take care of your 
heart, dearest child." 

The perusal of this letter caused me much 
B 3 
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emotion. Dearly as I loved my home 
and my kind relatives — the thought of being 
shortly separated from Devereux for an 
indefinite period — that I should never see him 
again, or, at least, never again enjoy his con- 
stant society and companionship, as I had done 
during the last two months, overwhelmed me 
with sorrow. It must be, however, and I 
would arm myself with courage to bear the 
separation without, at least, any external signs 
of emotion. I had of late improved greatly in 
the art of disguising my feelings — of appearing 
calm when I was agitated, and mirthful when 
1 was melancholy. As soon as I was certain 
that all traces of tears had disappeared from my 
face, I repaired to the drawing-room, where I 
found Mrs. Devereux and Augustus ; the latter 
I had not seen before, that day. After ex- 
changing a few sentences with him, I occupied 
myself in assisting my hostess in her work, 
considering meanwhile in what words to an- 
nounce my intention of departing. I had just 
made up my mind what to say, and also re- 
solved no longer to delay saying it, when Mrs. 
Devereux, being informed that a villager whom 
she had sent for had arrived, rose and quitted 
the room. 

** Evelyn," said Devereux, after some mo- 
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ments' silence, " you are not yourself to- 
day." 

" I am rather melancholy, I own," was my 
rejoinder. 

" Why ?" he asked, quickly. 

"Because," I answered, allowing what I 
considered an exactly suitable degree of regret 
to appear in my voice and manner — " because, 
by a letter from home, I find that next week I 
must leave the Castle." 

" You must do what ?" cried Devereux, 
starting from the sofa. 

" Leave my — my kind friends at the Castle," 
I answered, thinking that I had spoken too 
coldly. 

Devereux was silent a few moments, but he 
breathed quickly, and changed colour. 

"Going to leave us — to leave me," he at 
length exclaimed ; " and you announce your 
dejMirture with perfect calmness — almost with 
unconcern. I had hoped — I had flattered my- 
8^ that you cared for me — I find that I am 
mistaken." 

His lip quivered as he spoke, and when 
he concluded, he turned hastily away from me. 

" Mr. Devereux — Augustus I" I exclaimed, 
much moved, though the sight of his grief 
almost consoled me for my own — "Did you 
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but know how much pain the thought of— ^ 
of leaving — Scotland — of leaying your nidtiier 
iiud joui^elf) had codt me, jrou would ns^t aiDcUse 
pie of unconcern." 

*' Then it has cost you pain ?^ exclaimed 
Devereux, Almoiat joyfully. 

I bowed my head in token of ai^ent ; I could 
not command my yoice to speak. 

" Evelyn/' continued Devereux, in an agi- 
tated voice, and as he spoke, taking bcfth my 
hands and looking in my fece — *^ Evelyn, 
listen to an avowal, which has more than 
bnce b^n toembli&g on my.li|)s, though I have 
never had courage to utter it. Evelyn, dtaresl 
Evelyn, I love you !" 

"And may I — may I believe," he addted, 
after a few moments' pause, "that you will 
accept my affection — that you will allow me to 
prove it t» you by a life of love and devotion — ; 
that you wUl giv« me your heart in return ? 
Speak, dearest — -tell me tibat I may trust those 
signs of emotion in your countenance, the 
trembling of the hands I hold in mine — tell me, 
tell me that you will love me ?" 

" I will — I do love you, Augustas," I fal- 
tered at length, when my agitation would 
suffer me to speak. 

" Ai^ you will forget — endeavour to fi)iiget 
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my feults, my errors — you will beliere that 

I will yet become more worthy of you — 

thalr^" 

'^ Do not speak thus/' I said, interrupting 

him. ^^ Augustus, dear Augustus, you distress 

me — " 

He answered by pressing me to his heart 

with words of lore and tenderness. 

We sat down side by side on a sofa, and for 

some time both were silent; but it was the 

nlence of those who feel that in their deep and 

perfect sympathy of heart and soul wordis are 

superfluous. 

Some time had elapsed when Mrs. Devereux 

again entered the room. Taking me by the 
hand, her son instantly advanced towards 
her. "# 

" Mother, dear mother," he said, earnestly,' 
^^ my kind parent and friend, whose conduct 
has ever shown the tenderest concern for your 
son's welfare, will you receive as your daughter 
one whose love is the only thing in this world 
which can restore to that son's heart the hap- 
piness and tranquillity to which it has so 
long been a stranger? Will you love her 
with the same affection you have invariably 
bestowed on me 1 Unlike me, she is worthy 
of it." 
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His mother replied by folding me in her 
arms in a warm and affectionate embrace. 

^' I could love one who was dear to you, 
were it only for your sake, dear Augustus," 
she said, while tears glistened in her eyes ; 
" but being what she is, 1 love her for her 
own." 

Devereux pressed his mother's hand with a 
look of gratitude. She gazed at him with 
evident pride and affection, and as I looked in 
his face with its fine and expressive features, 
the beauty of which was increased rather than 
diminished by the yet lingering traces of illness 
— features on which were stamped high in- 
tellect, deep feeling, and innate nobleness of 
soul — I thought that she might well be proud 
of him — and I also felt that not for worlds 
would I exchange the treasure of his affection ; 
that earth could offer no joy comparable to 
that which filled my heart at the consciousness 
that he loved me. 

" You will not leave us at present, dearest," 
said Devereux, entreatingly. ** Consider how 
miserable it would make me. You cannot be 
so cruel I" 

" 1 will write to my mother," I rejoined ; 
u and " 

*' Has Evelyn been talking of leaving us ?" 
enquired Mrs. Devereux;. 
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"Yes," answered her son, before I could 
speak ; " she announced her intention to me 
half-an-bour ago, with the greatest sang froid 
imaginable. Dear Evelyn," he continued, 
turning to me, " I will not believe that you 
really love me unless you renounce all thoughts 
of returning home at present." 

" I will not go until you are well, at all 
events," I answered. " I am sure my mother 
is so kind that — that " 

"You are not just to her, Augustus," inter- 
posed Mrs. Devereux. " It would augur ill 
of the constancy of her love for you, if that 
love were to render her regardless of the feel- 
ings and wishes of a kind parent. It wiU no 
doubt make a diflterence when Mrs. Lasoelles 
knows your relative positions ; Evelyn will write 
to her, and " 

" I will go and do so now," I observed, hur- 
riedly. 

" And I will also write to her," said Deve- 
reux. " Forgive me, dearest, if my affection 
for you makes me selfish. I will myself write 
to your mother to tell her of my love, and pray 
her by the depth and intensity of that love, to> 
tiust your happiness to my hands-" 
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CHAPTEli VII. 
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With b. beating heart, I at length sat dowjn to 
write my mother a full account of all that had 
passed. That she would oflPer any opposition 
on a point in which my happiness was inyolved, 
I had not the slightest fear ; but I was most 
anxious to hear from her ; to be told by herself 
that I had her entire approval. 

She was not predisposed in favour of Deve- 
reux, but when she knew his sentiments for 
me, and how deeply I loved him, I felt sure 
she would love him also. What would I not 
have given to be able to see and speak to her, 
if only for one short hour ! 

Devereux showed me his letter — it was 
short, but kind and eloquent. 

My mother's answer was tender and affec- 
tionate, but there was a mixture of anxiety 
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perceptible. She said that Devereux was not 
exactly the person whom she would have chosen 
as my companion for life ; but as I loved him, 
she would trust that I should be happy. She 
added that my uncle, as well as herself, was 
strongly of opinion that it would be advisaUe 
to wait six months before marrying ; that she 
had written to Devereux, saying, that as we 
had not known each other long, and as I was 
full young to form a matrimonial engagement, 
she and Mr. Dalton made that a condition of 
their consent. If^ at the expiration of the 
above period, we both remained unchanged, 
she would offer no further objection. Under 
the circumstances, she further said, that she 
no longer desired my speedy return ; that on 
the contrary, she wished me to remain some 
time longer in Scotland, for that she thought 
the more Devereux and I of saw each other 
during the ensuing half-year the better. 

On going into the drawing-room soon after 
reading this letter, I found Devereux excited 
and discomposed. 

"Dear Augustus, what is the matter?" I 
exclaimed, in some alarm. 

He did not for a moment reply, and I re- 
peated my query. 

"Your mother wishes that our marriage 
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Bhould not take place for six months !" he ex- 
claimed ; " here is her letter — read what she 
says." 

" Is that all ?" said I, much relieved. 

He looked at me reproachfully and half dis- 
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" To you^'* he said, with emphasis, ^* to you 
it may be nothing to undergo long periods of 
separation, as must be the case during the six 
months your mother speaks of, but to me " 

" Wo need not be long separated," I inter- 
rupted ; " you will come to see us at Heathfield, 
and I will often visit Mrs. Devereux, when she 
is in town, where she will soon be." 

*^ Still, I repeat, we must be much separated; 
and besides — I do not like to be dictated to." 

He drew himself up proudly, and rested his 
arm on the mantel-piece. 

^Ityou were distressed and annoyed," he, 
after a few moments, continued, '' I could bear 
it better ; but to see you so indifferent 
whether I am pleased or not — it is evident that 
your feelings are less warm than mine, that 
you are incapable of loving as deeply as I 
love." 

" Augustus 1" I exclaimed, " it is untrue 
and unkind of you to say so !" 

My voice faltered, and I turned away to 
Md« the tears which filled my eyes. 
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Devereux started, as if touched by sadden 
regret, 

" My dearest — my own Evelyn,'' he ex- 
claimed, " forgive me — I did not mean what I 
said — I do not think it. Will you forgive me 
dearest ? It was unkind and wrong of me to 
say so," he added coming up and sitting down 
beside me. " And after I had vowed so ear- 
nestly never to grieve you again !" 

" Do not distress yourself, dear Augustus," 
I replied, taking his hand. " Now I know 
that you did not mean what you said, I can 
quite forgive you. And T entreat you to be 
more composed and tranquil ; remember that 
you were rendered worse by excitement and 
exertion a few days ago. You see mamma 
does not wish me to return home at present, 
she leaves me to fix the time myself. And 
when you are strong enough, which will be, I 
trust, very soon, we will resume the rides and 
walks, which I used to enjoy so much ; and our 
readings together, which have, of late, been 
interrupted." 

*' Does Mrs. Lascelles say she does not wish 
you to return at present ?" asked Devereux, 
more cheerfully. 

I pointed to the passage in the letter. 

" I fe^r," he said, " that I was so disoom- 
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pcfsed by the beginning, that I did not attend 
to the latter part Yes, she does say so. That 
is well I Dearest Evelyn, you will not fix the 
time yet ?" 

" Oh, no," 1 answered, " I will leave it quite 
indefinite, as mamma tells me to do.'' 

He thanked me by a grateful look, and then 
observed — 

** I have a great horror of knowing before- 
hand, the exact period when any event is to 
happen, especially if it is a disagreeable one. 
I like to enjoy the present moment without 
wishing to look into an uncertain future." 

" That is exactly my feeling," said I. *^ We 
have a friend who would tell us, at this mo- 
ment, where she will be (Heaven, of course, 
permitting) on any day of any month, within 
the next year. My enjoyment of my friends, 
society would be materially diminished by its 
being settled beforehand, that I was to leave 
them precisely on such a day of such a 
month." 

" To compare a trifling subject to a great 
one," said Devereux, ^' it is like our ignorance 
of the time of our death, which adds so greatly 
to our happiness in this world." 

'^ I know that is the generally received 
opinion," said I, " and I believe it is now 
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«iine. I used to think that if we knew the 
number of years allotted to us, we coMd pto^ 
l^oHion our undertakings accordingly.'' 

" And have them finished precisely at the 
Tight time and not before/' said Bevereux, 
smiling. ^^ No, that Would not do, it would 
utterly discourage the timid from undertaking 
any tUng." 

'^ But) at the same time, it would spur on 
the strong-minded and energetic to yet more 
vigorous exertions," said I. ^^ I wonder 
whether many persons have a presentiment 
connected with the length of their life, and 
whether such presentiments are usually reri* 
fied." 

^^ I should answer yes to both those que- 
ries," said Devereux, " as far as my own ob- 
serration has extended. I am one of the per- 
sons you allude to, and from the earnestness 
with which you spoke, I surmise that you are 
also. I have always had a presentiment that 
my life would be neither a long nor a happy 
one. I remember, long ago, hearing it ob- 
served, that those with a temperament like 
mine, at once melancholy, restless, and im- 
petuous, never were long-lived or happy. 
Early in our acquaintance, dearest, I prophe- 
sied the same fate for you, now I will feel 
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sure that as regards you, at least, I was mis- 
taken." 

He paused and looked at me with sad, but 
deep tenderness. 

^^ Banish that idea from your mind as re- 
gards us both, dearest Augustus," I returned, 
struck with the strange resemblance between 
his forebodings and my own. 

jDovereux looked at me earnestly. 

" You smile, my Evelyn, *' he said, tenderly, 
but you are pale, and something has affected 
you. You have entertained the same thoughts 
as myself ?" 

"I have always," I answered, "believed 
that my life would not be a very long one ; but 
while you love me, Augustus, it can never be 
otherwise than happy." 

He replied, by ioiiuly prussiug my hand, 
and remarked, soon afterwards — 

" I am not, even now, of opinion that a long 
life is desirable. It is surely better to depart 
before the world is tired of us, or we of the 
world ; while we retain whatever beauties of 
mind or of person we may be gifted with, and 
while our friends, if we have any, may yet feel 
some regret that we had not lived longer." 

" Those with imaginative and ardent minds," 
I observed, " must die very young to leave the 
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world before they have ever felt weary of 
it." 

*' I do not mean," said Devereux, " that 
passing weariness, which the young and ardent 
feel when their illusions are first dispelled by 
the dull realities of life, or the emptiness of 
those pleasures which, at first^ seemed so allur- 
ing, nor yet that weariness of heart we feel 
when early affections are blighted — it is the 
period when love, pleasure, ambition, hope, 
exist for us no longer, that I would not live to 
witness." 

Mrs. Devereux now entered. She was very 
well content that her son and I should wait 
six months before we were married. 

*^ You may tell your mother, Evelyn," said 
Devereux smiling, " that we will lend you to 
her a short time this spring, and that we shall 
then claim you to be with us during the Lon- 
don season." 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTEE L 



EEALITY AND KOMANCE. 



The spring was considerftbly advanced before 
I returned to Heathfield, Both Mrs. Devereux 
and Augustus accompanied me as far as Edin- 
burgh, where we stayed a week, Mrs. Deve- 
reux then consigned me to the charge of a 
friend who was going to London, and Devereux 

proceeded to Thorne Hurst, his seat in shire, 

to be present at the approaching election. 

The return after long absence to a home 
that has been the scene of much of joy and 
sorrow, where our childhood and early youth 
has been passed, where our first affections 
have been awakened, and our first impressions 
received ; where we have dreamed of the world 
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sot yet entered, and sought to forget that 
world's coldness and bitterness when our ex- 
perience of it has disgusted us — cannot but 
toause many and varied emotions. 

It is not until we have been for some time 
ffairly launched on the sea of life that we feel 
the full value of Home. It is not until we 
have found that other friends, however loving 
iffid loved, will slight or misunderstand us, that 
we learn to prize^ at its real worth, the unselfish, 
all forgiving affection that knows no change, 
and demands no return. 

In the present case, the happiness of Deve-^ 
reux's love threw a halo round every object 
and every feeling — even over the tender i^- 
aess which filled my heart at the thought of 
her-~my first and dearest friend, whose image 
was never long absent from my mind, and 
whose form and presence were especially re- 
adied by and identified with the familiar 
soeiies of home. 

The oidy drawback to this happiness was the 
Otought of Courteney. What could he think 
ef )me, when he found that only a few days 
after my last interview with him, I was en- 
gaged to another ? Must he not, in his heart, 
ftt lea»t, accuse me of having behaved ill — of 
inteBtionally deceiving him ? True, I had not 
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meant to do bo, but how could I expect him to 
believe my explanation t 

It is thus that we are doomed to be perpe- 
tually misjudged and misunderstood. Nor, if 
we reflect upon it, is this strange, for how little 
do we know of the inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings, even of those nearest and dearest to us ? 
Cannot we all remember instances where a look 
— a momentary expression of countenance — a 
single word wrung out, as it were, by accident 
— has given us a glimpse into depths hitherto 
unfathomed — has revealed more of the history 
of the heart or mind, than we had learned in 
years of constant intimacy ? 

Courteney had passed a day at Heathfield 
shortly after his return from Scotland ; since 
then we had heard nothing of him. I often 
wondered whether he knew of my engagement. 
" I could not bear the idea that he should hear 
of it accidentally, and yet I was unwilling 
either to write, or to allow any of my family to 
do so. Thus time went on, and a month of the 
six weeks which I was to pass at home had 
elapsed, when my brother received a letter 
from Courteney, saying that he had been for 
the last two months devoting every leisure 
moment to a friend who was ill, but that 
he hoped to visit Heathfield at no distant 
period. 
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In the mean time, I had been occupied in 
correcting the procf-sheets of my first work, 
which had been in the hands of a publisher for 
many months, and was now in the press. 

I suppose no one, who is not an author, can 
imagine or enter into an author's feelings, the 
hopes and fears, the pleasure, the excitement, 
the anxiety. If the author has, on the one 
hand, cares and annoyances of which the world 
knows nothing, he has also sources of enjoy- 
ment peculiarly his own. 

The greatest pleasure that I anticipated was 
from Devereux' reading my book, which I 
intended he should do before he knew who 
was the author ; and from hearing him confess 
the absurdity and injustice of his prejudice 
against literary ladies. 

Nearly two months more must elapse before 
my work would be what is technically termed 
" out." I had concluded the arduous task of 
correcting ; and the sixth week of my stay at 
Heathfield was almost at an end, when a letter 
from Deveroux, evidently written in unusually 
high spirits, announced that he was returned 

for shire, and that, if it was agreeable 

to my mother, he would come for a few days to 
Heathfield, and then escort me to London, 
where Mrs. Devereux had preceded him about 
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a fortnight. The few days that intervened 
before his arrival seemed long and tedious to 
me, for I was impatient that my family should 
know more of him and love him, and that he 
should also love them. What happiness it was 
to see him once more, to hear his voice, to know 
that he was near me, to be again and again 
assured of his deep affection I Nor was I dis- 
appointed in the impression he made on my 
family. Never had I seen him so kind or so 
amiable ; he seemed determined to please and 
be pleased ; and no one could be more fascinat- 
ing than Devereux when he chose. Even my 
brother, who I believe had never forgiven 
Devereux's overlooking him, the first and only 
evening he had been in his company, was quite 
won over. He was now seventeen, a handsome 
and spirited youth, and like most youths of 
that age, ambitious to be considered a man. 
The being treated as such by a person like 
Bevereux, would alone have been sufficient to 
prepossess my brother in his favor ; but when 
to this was added much kindness and consi- 
deration, it is not to be wondered that Percy, 
from rather disliking, grew to like and admire 
him exceedingly. My uncle was pleased to 
find how well-read he was in theology, history, 
and philosophy; with the good temper yet 
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earnestness he displayed in the discussions they 
had together, and with the discovery that he 
now always went to church. 

Their views of politics, too, agreed in many 
respects, although my uncle was sometimes 
startled and surprised by the boldness and 
comprehensiveness of Devereux's schemes for 
reform. 

The Misses Lyttleton, finding that Deve- 
reux was our guest, obligingly honoured us 
with several calls, and an invitation to dinner. 
These young ladies had not yet been informed 
of Devereux's and my engagement, for we had 
both agreed that none but a few old and inti- 
mate fiiends should be told until shortly before 
our marriage. Devereux had, as he expressed 
it, an intense aversion to the congratulations 
or condolences of common acquaintance, whioh 
he never knew how to answer, and I shared 
this feeling. 

The three days proposed for Devereux's stay 
were prolonged to a week, and the week to a 
fortnight, which seemed, on looking bade, to 
have passed as swiftly as a dream. I was sorry 
when the day arrived for our leaving Heath- 
field. Percy was consoled for our departure by 
Devereux's invitation to come and stay a week 
or two in Portland Place ; and my mother, by 
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the promise that we would often pass a long 
day at the Kectory. 

Mrs. Devereux received me ^ith much kind- 
ness, and I was pleased to hear her say that 
she had missed me when I left the Castle. 

As Devereux and I sat on a sofa near an open 
window, the first evening of our arrival, breath - 
icg the sweet perfumes of the flowers in the 
balcony, which mingled deliciously with the 
scent of new-mown hay, wafted on the air 
from the Ilampstead fields ; looking down upon 
the still street, with its brilliant lights and deep 
shadows, from which the dark form of a late 
passenger occasionally emerged, or up to the 
calm and cloudless sky, where a soft young 
moon seemed to watch over the sleeping world 
like a guardian spirit ; as we sat thus, some- 
times conversing earnestly, sometimes silent 
and thoughtful, Devereux presently reminded 
me that it was in this room we had conversed, 
and &bm that balcony that he had gathered me 
flowers, the first night of our meeting. 

" How little did I then know,^^ he added, 
*' that life bad yet such happiness in store for 
me I And yet 1 felt drawn to you by some 
strange but pow erful attraction, from the first 
moment I beheld you. Evelyn, 1 have loved 
before, 1 have loved wildly and passionately, 
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l>ut never with such deep, auoh intense, such 
absorbing affection V^ 

'' But," said I, half-playfuUy, after a rather 
long pause which followed these words, •* I am 
not near so beautiful as — as — " 

*^Have you yet to learn, Evelyn," said 
Devereux, " that poetic and imaginative 
natures do not judge beauty so much by the 
rule and line of ordinary criticism, as by the 
standard of an ideal within their own hearts ? 
You are not so critically beautiful as she was ; 
but your beauty is more captivating to me, 
because it bears more resemblance to my ideal. 
Besides, there is a similarity of mind, a sym- 
pathy of heart and soul between us, which 
never existed between Claia and myself. She 
bad talent and intellect, certainly, for I could 
not have loved one who had not ; but hers 
was not talent or intellect of a high order ; in- 
tercourse with her did not elevate and ennoble; 
with all my love for her, I felt — and should have 
felt still more strongly when the first intoxica- 
tion of love had passed away — that we were 
not upon equal terms, that she was my 
inferior." 

*' And will you," he continued, after a pause, 
taking my hand and looking earnestly and 
anxiously in my face, " will you always love 

VOL. II. F 
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me ? Oh I if you change — if you are false to 
me — what will there be on earth worth living 
for I" 

" If I am false to you I" I repeated. " Why, 
dear Augustus, should you for a moment think 
or speak of such a thing? Never could I 
dream of the possibility of your changing 
towards me; why are you less confiding ? 
When my heart ceases to beat then shall I 
cease to love you, Augustus — and yet not even 
then — for how weak and worthless were that 
love which could be destroyed by Death, or 
bounded by the grave — which would not still 
live on when Time is no more — strong, uni- 
changing and deathless as the soul itself!" 

Devereux pressed my hand and sighed. 

*^ I often wonder," he said presently, 
*^ whether we shall recognise each other in a 
future state." 

'' Oh I do not doubt it," I exclaimed. " I 
should be miserable if I did." 

** The thought often saddens me," said Deve- 
reux. 

'* Surely," said I, " our Great Creator would 
not have implanted such strong affections in 
our breasts, had he net intended that those 
affections should be immoital ?" 

^^ I have heard it asserted," said Devereux^ 
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*^ that in a future state we shall retain no recol- 
lection of anything that we have done, or seen, 
or felt, in this life." 

*• According to that doctrine," said I, " the 
soul, whose every essence is memory, thought, 
consciousness, must by some Lethsean process 
be made to forget — all the scenes which it has 
passed through, all its sufferings, its trials, its 
experiences — the impressions, feelings, and 
attachments, which have become, as it were, a 
part of its being, must be annihilated. Surely 
the theory of the ancients, that the souls of the 
deceased, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
drank a draught that caused oblivion, and 
returned to earth in new bodies, is scarcely less 
unnatural and absurd." 

Devereux sighed again. 

*'Well," he said, after a pause, "I will 
cherish the thought that we may meet once 
more, Evelyn. If a delusion, it is, at least, an 
innocent one, and if death is to destroy it, the 
effect, while v^e live, will be to make us 
happier." 

There was a long silence, which I broke by 
observing — 

^^ Is it not strange that so much of melan- 
choly mingles with your thoughts and mine, 
even in our happiest moments V* 
V 2 
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/' It is I believe/' said Derereux, the case 
with the generality of ardent and imaginative 
natures. Nor are we, I am inclined to think, 
less happy on that account. A deep and pas- 
sionate melancholy Js by no means incompatible 
with a strong enjoyment of the pleasures and 
charms of life." " I sometimes feel half inclined 
to envy the multitude, who, content with their 
petty and narrow aims, their common-place plea- 
sures, and poor enjoyments, pass through life 
tranquil and satisfied with their lot ; and yet 
more often I feel, that not to be equally placid 
and content, would I relinquish the proud con- 
sciousness of intellectual superiority which, 
while it makes us more susceptible of the sor- 
rows and disappointments of existence, renders 
our perception of its joys and happiness pro- 
portionately intense." 

The conversation then turned on an impor- 
tant political question, which was, at that time, 
exciting great interest. 

*^ Whatever the subject," Devereux pre- 
sently observed, ** you always understand me 
better than any one else. There is surely a 
deep and mysterious sympathy of soul be- 
tween those who love as we do. I can 
never sufficiently thank you, Evelyn," he 
added, ^'for having given me motive for 
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exertion ; for having directed my energies and 
talents to a definite object." 

"How tme it is," said I, "that the pursuits 
and occupations of ordinary people are not 
sufficient to satisfy the desires, to employ the 
thoughts of deeper and nobler natures. They 
must have higher aims, and when these are 
attained— if indeed they ever are attained — for 
must not our powers of execution always fall 
far short of our ideal standard of perfection ? 
we feel that we are formed for yet higher, yet 
greater things ; that the profoundest, the di- 
yinest part of our nature is without exercise ^ 
undeveloped, unknown to others ; scarcely 
comprehended fully, even by ourselves !" 

" I have often felt and thought thus," 
answered Devereux. " Such feelings are, to 
iae, one great proof of our immortality," 

"What wonder is it, I- observed, "that, 
with such feelings, we are often, even whenpos- 
-sessed of the world's choicest blessings, restless, 
wearied, dissatisfied; craving for we scarcely 
know what ; for something more sublime and 
beautiful and perfect than can be found in 
.this world, for something which we feel can 
never be ours on earth, because it is incompati- 
ble with human nature and mortality !" 
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TpR next day Devcreux took his seat in the 
Honse of Commons. I wished mudi that I 
could have heard his first speech ; and this 
desire was increased by the account of it, given 
me by Sir John Eamsay, who dined in Portland 
Place the following evening. 

^^I never hoard a man make a more sue* 
cessful deb^tj^ observed that gentleman. His 
eloquence, his earnestness, the depth and force 
of his arguments, combined to rivet the atten- 
tion and command the admiration of all who 

heard him. 8 , and M ^ and P , 

and several others told me tbdt he is just the - 
man who is wanted at this crisis ; honorable,, 
uncompromising, and with first-rate talents. 
He is certainly made for an orator." 

Devcreux was by no means insensible of the 
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fiuoceBS that had attended his first efforts. On 
the contrary, he was now as ardent, and de- 
sirous of distinction as he had before been 
listless and apathetic. My pleasure at this 
change was great ; and I augured well for its 
future effects on his character. 
, The first event that disturbed my happi- 
ness in some degree, occurred about a week 
after my arrival in London. 

Devereux was out ; his mother in her own 
apartment, and I was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, when . a servant announced 
*^ Mr. Courteney." I had before half wished, 
half dreaded to speak to him alone, but now 
that he stood before me, I would have given 
the world to escape. 

"I yesterday heard a report," he said, 
almost as soon as he was seated, ^^ whioh, if I 
had believed it to have any trutli for its foun- 
dation, would have caused me great pain ; 
namely, that you are engaged to Devereux." 

He looked at me earnestly ; while his counte- 
nance betrayed the emotion he endeavoured to 
conceal. 

" Evelyn !" he exclaimed, " why do you 
not answer me ? What am I to understand by 
your silence — your deepening colour — your 
averted looks I I implore — I conjure you to 
tell me if it is true !" 
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"It e> true," I said, in a low voice, and 
turning from him. 

For some moments he neither spoke nor 
moved ; then rising, said, slowly and gravely. . 

** I have no right lo reproach you, though 
perhaps I deserved more candour from you. 
May you he happy ; and may he whom you 
have chosen, love you as deeply and truly as I 
would have done. Farewell." 

** Stay — stay — hear me one moment !" I 
cried, starting up. "As my conduct appears— 
as it cannot but appear,^ you have a right to re- 
proach me — I cannot clear myself, for you 
would not believe me ; I, perhaps, ought not 
to expect that you should ; yet when we last 
parted I knew not that Mr. Devereux loved 
me. And in what I said — in my conduct to- 
wards you, \> hen I found that you honoured 
me with your love, my strongest motive, my 
most earnest wish was not to cause you unhap- 
piness." 

** And was it from this motive," he asked, 
more sadly than reproachfully, "that you 
allow ed me to entertain a hope which could 
never be realised I Devereux had not said 
that he loved you ; but had you no suspicion 
of his attachment ? — and has your interest 
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him sprung up entirely since our last 
interview ?'' 

He paused for a moment, and then added, 
with great emotion — 

" As I said before, I do not wish to reproach 
you — I do not blame or wonder at you for pre- 
ferring another — I only say that itVould have 
been better and kinder if you had forbid me to 
hope !'' 

^* I judged wrong — forgive me," I said, sor- 
rowfully. " I now feel and acknowledge that 
you are right; but believe me, I did not err 
wilfully. You ought to believe me, for, what- 
ever my faults, want of truth has never been 
one of them." 

**Yes,.I do believe you," said Courteney, 
earnestly. **I am convinced of the kindness of 
your motives ; I ought to have known you better 
than even for a moment to impute your conduct 
to insincerity. Once morC; farewell," he added, 
"and farewell, my long cherished dream of 
love and happiness " 

At this moment the door opened^ and Deve- 
reux entered. I felt sure that he observed 
something unusual in the manners and faces of 
both Courteney and myself^ although he made 
no remark. I sat down again, and bent over 
a vase of flowers which I had been arrangingv 
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OoHrteney, more quickly recoveringhis com- 
posure, advanced to shake hands with Devereux, 
who r^oeiyed his salutation in a manner much 
more studiously polite than Was consistent with 
their former friendship. A common-place con- 
rersatioB, in which I did not join, was carried 
on, until to my relief Mrs. Deveieux entered 
the room. While she was speaking lo Courte- 
ney, her son walked to the window, where ha 
remaini^ standing. Courteney, very shortly 
afterwards, pleading an engagement, took leave 
of Mrs. Devereux, and having shaken hands 
with me, without looking in my face, turned to 
wish Devereux good morning. I observed that 
Devereux started, with the air of a man who 
is suddenly roused from a reverie. When 
Courteney was gone, Mrs. Devereux desired 
me to prepare for a drive. I lingered some 
moments, hoping that Augustus would speak 
and show that he was not displeased ; but he 
remained standing with his face averted, pluck- 
ing off the flowers of some choice hot- house 
plants and flinging them on the floor, in a manner 
that showed he was scarcely conscious of what 
he was doing. 

I was sitting beside Mrs. Devereux in a shop 
in Regent Street endeavouring to banish my 
unpleasant thoughts sufficiently to be interested 
uboutsome laces and ribbon, she was purchasing, 
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when I felt a hand on mj arm, and looking up, 
Baw Mrs« Hastings standing by me. 

" So you are going to be married, my dear," 
was that lady's opening address, smiling as she 
spoke with more complacency than she had 
ever shown me in her life before, " I have 
written to congratulate your mother. You 
have done so well that one can almost excuse 
you for waiting so long. You are just twenty, 
I think?" 

" I was twenty nearly three months ago." 

** Well, / had been married four years and a 
half at that age, but never mind. You are 
improved in appearance, I am glad to perceivCi 
You are handsomer than I ever thought you 
would be ; though I always said that you had 
the Lascelies' eyes ; and the short, curved, aris- 
tocratic lip which distinguishes all our family. 
You do not, by the bye, look very cheerful for 
an intended bride, my dear." 

" Shopping wearies me," I replied. 

" But it ought not. If you are wearied now 
with such things which are so suitable to your 
age, what will you come to when you are 
old?" 

*^ I am sure I do not know," I answered, 
with a sigh. " I have no wish to live to be 
old." 
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"You are an odd girl," said Mrs. Hastings, 
laughing. *^ Well, I shall be very happy to see 
you at my house. I have taken one in Eussell 
Square. You must bring your bridegroom elect 
and introduce him to me. I am very anxious to 
make his acquaintance. The I>evereux's are 
a& excellent family ; connected with some of 
the oldest in England. Pray, now I think of itj 
has your intended a good temper? Your 
mamma did not tell me in her letter. I hope 
he has, for I am sure you would never get on 
with any one who has not." 

"Hush !" exclaimed 1. "Mrs. Devereux is 
close to us." 

"What, that lady-like, pale complexioned 
woman, in black- satin ?" asked my relative, in 
a lower voice. " She is very aristocratic-look- 
ing certainly ; and must have been handsome 
in her youth. I should say that she is full ten 
years older than I am, perhaps fifteen." 

"I do not know either your age or Mrs. 
Devereux's," I answered, as she looked at me, 
evidently expecting a compliment on her juve- 
uile appearance, " therefose 1 am not competent 
to decide." 

1 now turned to Mrs. Devereux, to see if she 
bad been able to find a shade of colour she 
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wanted ; observing that I had been speaking 
to a relative, which had prevented my assisting 
her in her search. 

" Is that a relative of yonrs, Evelyn ?" Mrs. 
-Devereux asked, kindly. " You must intro- 
duce me to her then." 

I did so ; much as I perceived to the grati- 
fication of Mrs. Hastings, who repeated her 
invitation to Russell Square, where it was 
agreed that we should call on her. 

On our return, we found Augustus half 
sitting, half reclining on a sofa in the drawing- 
room. One hand was pressed to his forehead ; 
in the other he held a sheet of manuscript, 
which he was evidently not attending to; 
while several more were scattered on a table 
and on the floor near him. 

"Are you ill, dear Augustus?" I asked, 
going up to him. 

** I have a head-ache," he answered, glancing 
up for a moment, and then fixing his eyes on 
the paper in his hand. 

I picked up the scattered leaves, and arrang- 
ing them in order, laid them beside him. The 
manuscript was his speech on an important 
question which was coming on that evening. 

" Let me transcribe that sheet iu your hand, 
which I see you have been altering," said 1 ; 
for I knew he never liked reading over illegible 
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"It e> true," I said, in a low voice, and 
turning from him. 

For some moments he neither spoke no? 
moved ; then rising, said, slowly and gravely. . 

" I have no right lo reproach you, though 
perhaps I deserved more candour from you. 
May you he happy ; and may he whom you 
have chosen, love you as deeply and truly as I 
would have done. Farewell." 

** Stay — stay — hear me one moment !" I 
cried, starting up. " As my conduct appears— 
as it cannot but appear, you have a right to re- 
proach me — I cannot clear myself, for you 
would not believe me ; - 1, perhaps, ought not 
to expect that you should ; yet when we last 
parted I knew not that Mr. Devereux loved 
me. And in what I said — in my conduct to- 
wards you, \> hen I found that you honoured 
me with your love, my strongest motive, my 
most earnest wish was not to cause you unhap- 
piness.'' 

** And was it from this motive," he asked, 
more sadly than reproachfully, "that you 
allow ed me to entertain a hope which could 
never be realised I Devereux had not said 
that he loved you ; but had you no suspicion 
of his attachment ? — and has your interest 
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him sprung up entirely since our last 
interview T^ 

He paused for a moment, and then added, 
with great emotion — 

" As I said before, I do not wish to reproach 
you — I do not blame or wonder at you for pre- 
ferring another — I only say that it would have 
been better and kinder if you had forbid me to 
hope r* 

^* I judged wrong — forgiye me," I said, sor- 
rowfully. " I now feel and acknowledge that 
you are right; but believe me, I did not err 
wilfully. You ought to believe me, for, what- 
ever my faults, want of truth has never been 
one of them." 

** Yes, . I do believe you," said Courteney, 
earnestly. **I am convinced of the kindness of 
your motives ; I ought to have known you better 
than even for a moment to impute your conduct 
to insincerity. Once morCy farewell," he added, 
"and farewell, my long cherished dream of 
love and happiness " 

At this moment the door opened, and Deve- 
reux entered. I felt sure that he observed 
something unusual in the manners and faces of 
both Courteney and myself^ although he made 
no remark. I sat down again, and bent over 
a vase of flowers which I had been urrangingv 
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Oomrtenej, more quiekl j recoYering his oom- 
posoie, adTanoed to shake hands with DeTereux, 
iHm> reoehred hia salutatum in a manner much 
■me atodkmsly polite than was consistent with 
thmr former friendship. A eommon-i^ce oon- 
fenatioiiy in whieh I did not join, was carried 
en, nntil to my relief Mrs. I)eTeienx entered 
tiie loem. While she was speaking lo Courte- 
ney, her son walked to the window, where be 
remained standing. CSourteney, very shortly 
afterwards, pleading an engagement, took leave 
ot Mrs. Devereux, and having shaken hands 
with me, witbont looking in my face, turned to 
wish Devereox good morning. I observed that 
Devereox started, with the air of a man who 
is suddenly roused from a reverie. When 
Courteney was gone, Mrs. Devereux desired 
me to prepare for a drive. I lingered some 
moments, hoping that Augustus would speak 
and show that he was not displeased ; but he 
remained standing with his iace averted, pluck- 
ing off the flowers of seme choice hot- house 
plants and flinging them on the floor, in a manner 
that showed he was scarcely conscious of what 
he was doing. 

I was sitting beside Mrs. Devereux in a shop 
in Regent Street endeavouring to banish my 
unpleasant thoughts sufficiently to be interested 
aboutsome laces and ribbon, she was purchasing, 
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^en I felt a hand on mj arm, and looking up, 
8aw Mrs. Hastings standing by me. 

" So you are going to be married, my dear," 
was that lady's opening address, smiling as she 
spoke with more complacency than she had 
ever shown me in her life before. ^^ I have 
written to congratulate your mother. You 
have done so well that one can almost excuse 
you for waiting so long. You are just twenty, 
I think ?" 

" I was twenty nearly three months ago." 

" WeU, / had been married four years and a 
half at that age, but never mind. You are 
improved in appearance, I am glad to perceivCi 
You are handsomer than I ever thought you 
would be ; though I always said that you had 
the Lascelles' eyes ; and the short, curved, aris- 
tocratic lip which distinguishes all our family. 
You do not, by the bye, look very cheerful for 
an intended bride, my dear." 

" Shopping wearies me," I replied. 

" But it ought not. If you are wearied now 
with such things which are so suitable to your 
age, what will you come to when you are 
old?" 

*' I am sure I do not know," I answered, 
with a sigh. " I have no wish to live to be 
old." 
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"You are an odd girl," said Mrs. Hastings, 
laughing. ** Well, I shall be very happy to see 
you at my house. I have taken one in Eussell 
Square. You must bring your bridegroom elect. 
and introduce him to me. I am very anxious to 
make his acquaintance. The Dcjvereux's are 
an excellent family ; connected with some of 
the oldest in England. Pray, now I think of it, 
has your intended a good temper? Your 
mamma did not tell me in her letter. I hope 
he has, for I am sure you would never get on 
with any one who has not." 

" Hush !" exclaimed I. " Mrs. Devereux is 
close to us." 

"What, that lady-like, p&le complexioned 
woman, in black- satin ?" asked my relative, in 
a lower voice. '' She is very aristocratic-look- 
ing certainly ; and must have been handtome 
in her youth. I should say that she is full ten 
years older than I am, perhaps fifteen." 

*^ I do not know either your age or Mrs. 
Devereux's," I answered, as she looked at me, 
evidently expecting a compliment on her juve- 
uile appearance, '* therefose 1 am not competent 
to decide." 

1 now turned to Mrs. Devereux. to see if she 
bad been able to find a shade of colour she 
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wanted ; observing that I had been speaking 
to a relative, which had prevented my assisting 
her in her search. 

" Is that a relative of yonrs, Evelyn ?" Mrs. 
Devereux asked, kindly. " You must intro- 
duce me to her then." 

I did so ; much as I perceived to the grati- 
fication of Mrs. Hastings, who repeated her 
invitation to Enssell Square, where it was 
agreed that we should call on lier. 

On our return, we found Augustus half 
sitting, half reclining on a sofa in the drawing- 
room. One hand was pressed to his forehead ; 
in the other he held a sheet of manuscript, 
which he was evidently not attending to ; 
while several more were scattered on a table 
and on the floor near him. 

"Are you ill, dear Augustus?" I asked, 
going up to him. 

** I have a head-ache," he answered, glancing 
up for a moment, and then flxing his eyes on 
the paper in his hand. 

I picked up the scattered leaves, and arrang- 
ing thein in order, laid them beside him. The 
manuscript was his speech on an important 
question which was coming on that evening. 

" Let me transcribe that sheet in your hand, 
which I see you have been altering," said 1 ; 
for I knew he never liked reading over illegible 
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manuscript ; and many of the sheets were in 
my hand- writing. 

" It is of no use," he answered gloomily. 
" I cannot fix my mind on the subject." 

" Leave it then for a little while," I sug- 
gested. *'It is a beautiful day; perhaps a 
walk would take away your head-ache. I will 
go with you if you like ; and even if we walk 
round the Park your favorite way, you will 
have time to study your speech before going 
to the House." 

'* I am not going to the House to-night," 
said Devereux, impatiently. 

" Not going to the House ! Dear Augustus, 
what can be the matter with you ?" 

" Nothing," he answered ; and then, re- 
suming his former attitude, was silent. 

Eepressing a sigh, I retired to a seat at some 
distance and took up a book. In about ten 
minutes, during which period neither of us 
spoke, Devereux, looking up, asked me if I had 
said that I wished for a walk. 

" I should like a walk very much," I replied, 
if it is agreeable to you." 

" Let us go then," he rejoined. 

I was quickly dressed, and we set out. It 
was a lovely day in early summer, the air was 
eoft and fragrant, and many a happy-looking 
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pair of lovers were lingering in the shade of 
th% waving trees, or sitting on the benohes 
ocm versing with earnest faces ; many a group 
of merry children sported on the grass, or 
chased each other up and down the smooth 
gravel walks. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should have CDJoyed the scene and the day, 
but Devereux's gloom and silence depressed 
me ; and, after a great many efforts to amuso 
and draw him into conversation, I becama 
silent and melancholy also. We had pro- 
ceeded to the more retired part of the park, 
and walked slowly along by the water's edge, 
watching the light fleecy clouds and rich 
clumps of trees, with their long branches 
drooping gracefully to the surface of the stream, 
in whose dark though transparent depths they 
were imaged as in a mirror. Having reached 
the lustic bridge, we paused as if by mutual 
consent, and withdrawing my arm from Deve* 
reux's I leaned on the mil to rest. He did the 
same, and we had remained thus in silence for 
some minutes when niy attention was attracted 
by two children a few yards from us. 

One, a fine boy about six years old, evidently 
in a very ill- humour, was repulsing the caresses 
and offered kindness of a little girl somewhat 
his junior, who, with the most persevering 
good nature, endeavoured to soothe and pleaso 
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him. At length, quite discouraged, she 
desisted, and stood silent and dejected by his 
side, while he sullenly amused himself by 
throwing stones into the water. I had been 
for some minutes absorbed in watching the 
children, when 1 perceived that Devereux was 
also observing them. 

" Evelyn," he said, at length, with a half 
smile, " does any resemblance strike you at this 
moment? Are not those two children very 
like us? You blush : have you not also been 
thinking so ? You will not acknowledge it. 
Well, at least tell me what you have been 
thinking of." 

" I was thinking," said I, with some hesita- 
tion, " how frequently the enjoyment of human 
beings, who have no external cause for unhap- 
piness, is marred by their own feelings." 

"A most true remark, dearest. That tiny 
couple yonder are not the only people who have 
this morning strongly experienced its veracity. 
And — and, perhaps after all I have been 
making myself more unhappy than I need have 
done. But you will admit that, at least, I had 
some cause for — " 

" For what, Augustus ?" I asked, looking 
at him kindly and earnestly. 

^^ For uneasiness and anxiety," he answered. 
^' I find you with flushed cheeks, your manner 
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indicating no little enaction ; alone with a man, 
joung, handsome, talented, whose agitation 
could not but strike the most indifferent ob- 
server." 

^' But is that a sufficient cause for being un- 
easy and anxious, dear Augustus? Or, at 
least, if you are so, would it not have been 
better to tell me your feelings and their cause, 
at once ; instead of rendering us both uncom- 
fortable for a whole afternoon, and still main? 
taining, when I ask you, that nothing is the 
matter ?" 

** Perhaps it would ; but in answer to your 
first question, I must say that I had ample 
cause for uneasiness. Indeed that cause yet 
remains ; since you have offered me no ex- 
planation. My natural inference must be that 
— that Courteney loves you." 

" Suppose he does, it is no cause for your 
being uneasy." 

'* Suppose he does, it is very strange that 
you should never have told me before,'^ said 
Devereux, warmly. 

'*What good could it have done if I 
had?" 

*' For Heaven's sake," he exclaimed, im^ 
petuously, '^ leave coulds, and woulds, and ifs, 
and tell me plainly, and at once, does Courte* 
uey love you ?" 
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He fixed his eyes scrntiniziDgly on mj 
lace. 

"Words are unnecessary,'' he continued, 
after a moment's pause ; " I read the truth in 
your countenance." 

"Why do you look so sternly," said I; 
" you must know that — that I feel nothing for 
him but friendship." 

"1 do not like that you should feel even 
friendship for him if he entertains a warmer 
feeling for you." 

" Surely that is illiberal." 

" You must give my feelings that name if 
you choose ; and you will probably be still 
more inclined to do so when I tell you that I 
think you^haye far too many intimate friends ; 
that you are too ready to bestow your affection 
and friendship. I have heard you mention at 
least a dozen girls of your own age for whom 
you entertain a strong affection, although, by 
your own account, you have known some of 
them but a very short time. That girl, for in- 
stance, whose letter you were so pleased to re- 
ceive this morning, whom you only saw for a 
month when on the continent, and yet who 
seems to have taken you completely into her 
confidence, and addresses you as ^dearest 
Evelyn ;' besides a host of other people, from 
^at old offioer, whom you told me you consider 
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in.'theligbtof a relative, down tothatlittle sohool- 
girf, whose delight was so great on meeting 
you yesterday in Eegent Street — from the 
uistocratio family of the Stuart Gordons, who 
ail treat you as if you belonged to them, down 
to your village proteges aad your old nurse ; 
from Courteney down to the young Etonian I 
saw at Heathficld, who professes himself in 
low with you : while there is all this multi- 
tode on whom you lavish affection, interest, 
and sympathy— all these to share your 
thoughts and your heart, how can you love 
me with that deep and undivided affection, 
which I — who, with the exception of my only 
parent and near relative, care for no one elso 
in the world — ^feol for you ?" 

"And can you really think," I answered, 
after a pause, during which I was trying to 
subdue the painful feelings which these words 
eaused me ; " can you really think that other 
friendships and attachments make me love you 
less ? On the contrary, if I am ready to love 
tbose who have but small claim on my affec- 
tion — with whom I have comparatively little 
iqrmpathy — can you not augur from that how 
mueh stronger mast be my feelings for you ? 
Surely you would not wish to deprive me of 
Uie lore of others, when their attachment in 
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no way interferes with your own? And 
surely, since the most valuable thing in naturei 
is affection, we should take pleasure in loving 
and being loved by our fellow creatures, rather 
than pride ourselves on our own or their in-* 
difference ?" 

He listened to me, not, I thought, entirely 
unmoved ; and, after a few moments' silence, 
which he did not break, I continued sadly and 
earnestly — 

" Is it not enough for you, that I love you 
better than any one in the world, that I would 
lay down my life for you ; that to make you 
happy is the dearest wish of my heart, that to 
see you suffering or sorrowful renders md 
wretched ; that all the earth can give would 
be worthless without your affection — is not — 
ought not this to be enough ?" 

"Yes, dearest, it ought," he exclaimed, 
with great emotion, and an entire change 
of expression and manner; ^^I am unreason- 
able and exacting, and you are right, as you 
always are. Forget all that I have said, or, 
at least, make some allowance for me. lam 
like a gamester who has staked his all on the 
throw of a die; for I have rested my sole 
hopes of happiness on one object — ^yourself, 
Evelyn. Is it wonderful, then, that the excess 
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of my love should make me sometimes feel 
tliat I would fain monopolise your whole affec- 
tion ; that 1 would not allow even the smaller 
portion of my only treasure — ^your heart — to 
be shared by others ?" 



A few days after this conversation, we met 
Oourteney at a dinner party. I saw that he 
avoided me, but without appearing to do so ; 
and I was glad of this, on many accounts. I 
regretted that 1 had allowed Devereux to 
penetrate the truth regarding his sentiments 
for me; though, under the circumstances, it 
seemed almost unavoidable. 

Sometimes I could not help wishing that 
Devereux had been of a less doubting temper. 
He never seemed to have the perfect faith in 
my love and constancy that I had in his. 

Once he told me that he had lost all his 
fortune, and offered, as he was now, like my- 
self, poor, to release me from my engagement. 
Of course, I replied that his misfortune made 
no difference to me, unless to render him still 
more dear ; that it should be the study of my 
life to console him for comparative poverty, as 
well as to lighten every other care or grief. 
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He reminded me of my family, who, when^ 
they accepted his proposals for me, believed 
him to possess a competent income. I an- 
swered proudly that he must have a con- 
temptible opinion of my family to think they 
would wish to retract ; that were they mer- 
cenary, instead of the most true-hearted, 
right-feeling people in the world, I being no 
longer a child, should, on such a point, judge 
for myself. 

"Consider," he said, "bring your mind to 
bear on the consequences of my changed 
fortunes — of marrying a man with but three 
hundred a year. 1 must give up my establish- 
ments, lay down my carriages ; sell this house, 
Thorne Hurst, and the castle in the High- 
lands ; relinquish my Parliamentary career, 
and retire to a very small villa in some very 
dull country-place — can you not picture it to 
yourself, Evelyn? — a staring modern edifice 
close to the road, gay with red brick, green 
railing, and white window-sills, with about 
four yards of garden in front, planted with 
dusty sunflowers, with two low-ceilinged, 
gaudy-papered sitting-rooms, smelling horribly 
of paint and white-wash, the chimneys smok- 
ing to suffocation, (as chimneys in those sort 
of houses always do), a red- faced, bare- armed 
rustic, with a dirty apron, our only attendant,. 
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ill -cooked dinners, British wines, no musio, 
no books, no newspapers, no society, except an 
occasional call from the curate, a two O'clock 
dinner with the vicar, or a tea-party at the 
doctor's in the neighbouring market town." 

" Your description is most graphic," I said, 
ironically and bitterly; indeed, you seem so 
delighted with it as to be almost consoled for 
the misfortune that called it forth." 

" I am a strange being," he said ; " you 
would have me show philosophy under trials, 
and I can only be philosophic my own way." 

"Tour philosophy is very striking I" I re- 
plied. " The present seems to me an occasion 
on which it would have been suitable to dis- 
play rather less !" 

**But surely," persisted Devereux, '*with 
your habits and tastes, a wealthy alliance — 
which you yet might form, for you are very 
young — would be more for your happiness." 

" Do you think such a one would be more 
for yours /" I exclaimed, as a thought which 
gave me intense pain forced itself into my 
mind. " There is Miss Eamsay — I have heard 
you say that her parents have long wished to 
bring about a marriage between you and their 
daughter — she will be very rich — " 

"Evelyn, cease," said Devereux, in a 
changed manner, and with a look of fond affeo- 
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tiou ; " I am but jesting with you. I wished 
to try (like the heros and knights of old) if 
your love for me was entirely independent of 
circumstances." 

"So you can bear to trifle with my feelings 
and give me pain merely for your amuse- 
ment?" I said, indignantly. "Augustus, 
I should not have expected it from you !" 

He apologised very penitently, and presently 
I said — 

"Are you satisfied, or shall you soon doubt 
me again ?" 

" I will sooner doubt Heaven itself, dear- 
est !" he exclaimed. 

And as I listened to his voice, and looked in 
his eyes with their deep eloquence, I almost 
wondered I had not seen all along that he was 
only feigning sentiments so foreign to his 
noble and generous nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BBFOBE AND BEHIND THE SCENES. 



*^ Do you not like the solitude of a crowd, dear 
Evelyn ?" said Devereux, as we sat together 
conversing in a brilliantly- lighted ball-room, 
at the house of Lady Eamsay. ** I do not 
mean utter solitude; but to be alone in a 
crowd with only one companion, and that com- 
panion the beloved of our heart. For me it 
has a peculiar charm." 

" And for me also," I rejoined. " It is a 
feeling quite dijfferent from that of the solitude 
of lonely woods and moors. I like a word 
that reminds me of * dear Scotland. But, hush 
— let us listen for a moment to what those 
people are saying." 

"It was indeed a most brilliant speech," 
were the words which had caught my atten- 
tion. 

VOL. II. G 
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" Yes/' answered the person addressed ; 
whom Devereux had some days before pointed 
out to me as one of the leading members of the 
ministry. *^And the manner in which he 
answered the flippant and personal attack of 

F : the cutting sarcasm ; the pointed and 

bitter irony. He completely turned the tables 
on his opponent. I never saw a man look 
more crest- fallen and ridiculous." 

" F was dreadfully angry though," 

returned the first speaker. " He told me after- 
wards he would never forgive Devereux, who 
by the bye is just the man to make enemies. 
He spares neither friend or foe if they offend 
him." 

" It is impossible to be great or distinguished 
without making enemies," said the minister 
sententiously. " Bamsay told me that Deve- 
reux was here to-night. I want to be intro- 
duced to him. He is quite a young man, is 
he not ?" 

** Somewhat over thirty," was the ans- 
wer. 

"I heard just now he was going to be 
married." 

"To whom?" 

"To Miss Eamsay, probably;" interposed 
another gentleman, " The femilies are very 
intimate ; and indeed connected." 
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" Well," said the minister, *^ he could not 
make a better choice. Kamsay is a very able 
statesman ; and one of the premier's staunchest 
supporters. Besides, she is considered very 
handsome, and will be extremely rich." 

" I know she admires him very much," said 
the person who had first mentioned Miss Ram- 
say. *' She was talking to me just now with 
great animation about his success ; I think it 
very probable he intends marrying her." 

" In case anything should occur to deprive 
him of his fortune ;" 1 could not forbear whis- 
pering to Devereux. 

" Evelyn, that is not kind of you ;" he ans- 
wered looking hurt. 

" Forgive me ;" I rejoined, smiling ; and 
then turned the conversation on the occurrence 
in the House which we had just heard alluded 
to. In a few moments he was telling me 
various particulars connected with the sub- 
ject. 

We were both deeply absorbed in conver- 
sation when Devereux suddenly turned pale ; 
his animation of manner forsook him, and he 
stopped short in the midst of his sentence. I 
looked quickly in the direction I had seen his 
eyes take, and it was not long before I disco- 
vered the cause of his perturbation in Lady 
Clara Arundel, 
a 3 
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She lookedevenstill more beautiful than when 
I had seen her first. I watched her as she 
stood for a moment beside the beauty, Miss 
Eamsay, who appeared almost plain in com- 
parison. Lady Clara was leaning on the arm 
of a young officer ; a very handsome man, 
though I thought the expression of his counte- 
nance was not agreeable. She was talking and 
laughing in an animated manner with her com- 
panioD, who seemed much epris ; for he lis- 
tened, when she spoke, with rapt attention, and 
his fine blue eyes were fixed on her face, as 
if he could scarcely bear to withdraw them, 
even for an instant. 

All this I had leisure to observe as the pair 
moved up the room, slowly on account of the 
crowd, for a dance had just ended, and a great 
numb^ of people were making their way in 
different directions. Lady Clara and her com- 
panion drew gradually nearer ; at length they 
were within a few yards of Devereux and my- 
self. Still she had not seen him. 

What a host of thoughts and feelings some- 
times pass through our minds in the course of 
a few seconds 1 Into the brief space of time 
which had elapsed since Devereux's change of 
manner had first led me to observe Lady Clara, 
up to the uioment when the folds of her white 
lace robe brushed against my dress as she stood 
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close to me, how many different emotions had 
heen crowded ! First came a strange sensation 
at my heart as I dreaded lest the remains of 
former love might have any share in occasion- 
ing Deverenx's agitation ; then a full recollec- 
tion of all the agonized feelings with which 
she must be associated; and a decision that these 
were a more than sufficient cause for that 
agitation ; that it was impossible he could love 
her still ; that it was unworthy of myself and 
unjust to him to allow such a supposition to 
enter my mind. For an instant I could almost 
have been tempted to envy her superb beauty ; 
the next I thought that not to be still more 
beautiful, if that were possible, would I ex- 
change my heart and mind for hers; then I 
remembered what Devereux had said on the 
subject, and debated whether he had spoken 
his real sentiments; only to condemn myself 
immediately for doubting his word even in the 
slightest particular. 

In the meantime Devereux's agitation had 
increased to a very painful degree; while I 
was, although I strove to disguise it, scarcely 
less moved. After Lady Cliura had remained 
a few seconds with her back towards us, ap- 
parently looking at some one in the crowd, she 
turned suddenly round, and stood face to face 
with Devereux. That she did not expect to 
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Bee him was eyident, for as their eyes, for an 
instant met, a crimson blush tinged her cheeks^ 
and I could perceive that she trembled. 
She bowed hurriedly, and her eyes resting 
on me as I sat by Devereux's side, she saluted 
me with a very gracious bow and smile ; and 
with her companion immediately moved on. 
Devereux had returned her salutation by a 
cold and formal inclination of the head ; his 
face while she looked at him, recovered its 
stem, proud expression ; but now that she was 
gone, he was melancholy, thoughtful and silent. 
Some time had elapsed without his speaking, or 
even looking towards me, and at length wish- 
ing to divert his attention, I turned to him, 
and gently pronounced his name. 

" Dearest," he answered, turning to me with 
a look of kindness and affection ; ". pardon 
my having, for a short period, been unmindful 
of your presenf^e. I cannot, I do not believe I 
ever shall, see one who recalls so much of 
agony and remorse, with any thing like calm- 
ness i but it is due to you, my own best 
beloved, to tell you, to whom I have confided 
the inmost feelings of my soul, that I have 
long — long ceased to entertain any sentiments 
for her, but contempt and aversion. Even be- 
fore I knew you, Evelyn, the last lingering 
feeling of tenderness for her kad le£t my 
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breast. Her very beauty is now almost re- 
pulsive to me." 

After these words there was another silence, 
and then rousing himself as if by a strong 
effort, he began again to speak to me on ordi- 
nary subjects. I was touched by his kind- 
ness, the more so that the effort to exert him- 
self was eyidently a painful one, and I saw by 
his paleness, and the expression of his features, 
to what subject his thoughts were perpetually 
reverting. 

Presently Sir John Bamsay came up to 
Devereux, and said that there were several 
people to whom he wished to introduce him. 
Devereux looked round for his mother. I 
knew that she was in a room which I had seen 
Lady Clara enter, and therefore told him that 
I would sit by Mrs. Stuart Gordon, whom I 
saw at a little distance. 

" I am glad to see you, Evelyn," said that 
lady, kindly. " Louisa and I were observing 
this morning that we never see any thing of 
you now. Mr. Devereux is certainly a very 
exacting lover." 

" I shall be delighted to spend a day with jon 
soon," I answered, for Devereux had, since 
our conversation in the park, been very kind 
about all my friends. 
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One of Mrs. Stuart Gordon's sons now came 
up and asked me to dance. 

" Are you sure Mr. Devereux will not call 
you out for dancing with her, Charlie ?" said 
that lady smiling. 

Charlie laughed and so did I, for we had 
been great friends from childhood, and I knew 
he was one of those with whom Augustus 
would not object to my dancing. 

** Excuse me one moment," said my partner. 
** I have not got a m-a-m." 

He left me for a minute, and then returned, 
saying^ — 

" We are too late ; almost every one is en- 
gaged. Oh, there is Courteney, I will ask 
him. I see he wants a vis-a-vh^ like our- 
selves.'* 

"There is Captain Osborne close to us," 
said I, quickly, as again giving me his arm, he 
advanced with me through the crowd," or 
Mr. Hargrave." 

** Osborne is engaged, • and Hargrave has 
no partner; besides, I thought you disliked 
him so much. Tou do not object to Courteney, 
do you?" 

" Oh, no," " I was forced to answer, adding 
absurdly enough^ " but I did not know that be 
was here." 
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"Is that your only reason ?" said my partner, 
laughing. " But seriously, Evelyn, if you and 
Courteney have had a quarrel, or a coolness, or 
any thing of that sort, I will not ask him, and 
we will sit down this time." 

" Oh, no, pray ask him, Charles," I answered 
hastily. 

He looked at me as if to see whether I 
was in earnest, and then touched Courteney's 
arm to attract his attention. Courteney turned 
round, answered Gordon's request in the 
affirmative, and then seeing me, his colour 
deepened, and he was, for a moment, embar- 
rassed — it was only our second meeting since 
my engagement — but quickly recovering him- 
self, he extended his hand with a forced smile. 
The next moment it was my turn to be ex- 
cited, for leaning on bis other arm was Lady 
Clara Arundel. 

That these two persons, whom, of all others 
I wished to avoid, should be thus brought in 
contact with me, wa^ as unexpected as it was 
unpleasant. It could not be helped, however ; 
we took our places in the quadrille. Lady 
Clara was at first subdued and silent, but 
presently became more animated, and conversed 
with Courteney, who seemed exerting himself 
to be entertaining and agreeable. 

Q 5 
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CSiariie and I talked and laughed, and 
altogether our quadrille had the appearance 
of being a lively one enough ; though I felt 
sure that the hearts of at least three out of the 
four who composed it were far from being at 
ease. I could not help thinking how little the 
casual observer knows of the painful feelings 
which are frequently hid under the gay laugh, 
the radiant smiles, and the sportive conver- 
sation of a ball-room. Lord Robert Eockingj- 
ham was dancing in the set next to me, though 
it was some time before I saw him. 

" Well, I thought you meant it for a regu- 
lar cut," he observed, as we shook hands. '* I 
have been trying to attract your attention 
some minutes. I have heard yours pointed out 
as a very handsome quadrille." 

"I do not wonder," said I, "as Lady Clara 
Arundel is in it." 

" She is a tremendous belle, certainly, and 
Courteney is a striking gentlemanly-looking 
fellow ; Stuart Gordon i^ handsome and dis- 
tinfftdy and you — what shall I say of you ?" 

*'You need say nothing, for as I told you 
once before, I overheard your opinion of my- 
self the first time we met." 

" And as I told you before, I have changed 
my opinion since then; besides, I spoke 
especially to plague Devereux." 
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' " An amiable motive certainly. You ought 
to be dancing. 

"Yes, I am throwing the quadrille out. 
Well, one comfort, it is all your fault." 

The dance over, I acceded to my partner^s 
proposal, that we should partake of iees, 
chiefly because I had seen Lady Clara and 
Courteney moving in an opposite direction to 
the refreshment room. We had sat there but 
a short time, however, when these two indi- 
viduals entered. After getting her some 
lemonade, Courteney offered her his arm to 
conduct her back to the dancing-room. She 
took it, but saying a few words to him, instead 
of quitting the apartment, advanced towards 
me. 

" I was just wishing for a few minute's con- 
versation with you, Miss Lascelles," she said, 
and with her winning, though queen-like air, 
sat down beside me. Courteney moved on, 
my partner rose and followed him. Another 
dance had just commenced, and the room was 
nearly empty. I felt so iudignant with her 
for her conduct to Devereux, that I could UQt 
be cordial, and waited in silence for her to 



"I am pleased to meet you again," she 
began. 
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"Thank you," I replied, **it is very good 
of you to say so." 

"Why so cold and distant?" she asked, 
after a moment's pause. Have you forgotten 
our meeting in the Highlands ?" 

" No," I answered, " I remember it 
vividly." 

"Then — then you have been prejudiced 
against me." 

"No — not prejudiced." 

"What then?" 

As I hesitated, she went on. 

" You have heard me spoken against — Mr. 
Devereux has told you — " 

" Yes," I answered gently, though gravely, 
"he has told me all F 

I rose and was about to move away, but on 
Lady Clara's saying, with an air of earnest 
entreaty — 

" One moment — I pray you one moment 
longer." — I resumed my seat. 

" His having told you of what passed be- 
tween us," she said, " (which I at once sur- 
mised from your manner), is the reason why I 
would also speak to you on the subject ; nay 
more — I have now almost a right to be heard 
in self defence. I am rightly informed, am I 
not, that you are engaged to him ?" 
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I assented, and she continued. 

'^ Ue represented me, no doubt, as heartless 
faithless — inconstant — as the only one to blame; 
he told you not of the sternness, the suspicion, 
the jealousy, the violent and exacting temper 
which alienated my affection from him. And 
yet not that, for to the last I loved him — but 
could I be happy or render a man happy, who, 
even during the early days of our courtship, 
made me miserable ? Yes — miserable is not 
too strong a word. Evelyn, tell me, has he 
never occasioned you heart-aches so agonising, 
tears so bitter that even the happiness of his 
love was scarcely a compensation ? Believe 
me, I loved him but too well, too deeply for 
my own peace, believe me, I considered his 
happiness no less than my own in breaking off 
with him, even in marrying another." 

8he paused abruptly. I had looked at her 
Intently while she spoke, and could not help 
being struck by the deep earnestness of her 
manner, and the expression of her face, which 
was such as a false and heartless person's could 
not have worn. 1 could not help feeling that 
she was much less to blame than I had before 
believed. After a short silence, which I did 
not break, she added — 

'* Had it been any man but Mr. Devereux, I 
should at once, and plainly, have told him my 
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Bentiments, but I dreaded the storm of rage^ 
pf passion, of resentment, such a course wovdd 
have called forth. Would you not in m^ 
place?" 

" I cannot imagine myself in your place," I 
answered. 

"Why not?" she asked. 

" Because your feelings must have been so 
diflferent from mine. I could not have felt 
that life would be unhappy passed with him. 
I could not, for some faults of temper and 
character have forgotten all his great and noble 
qualities." 

" So you think now," said Lady Clara, 
sighing, " so I thought once. May you never 
be disappointed. I will trespass on your kind- 
ness no longer. Accept my warm thanks for 
the patience and gentleness with which you 
have heard me. You wonder, probably, that 
I should be thus anxious to — to vindicate my- 
self in the eyes of one whom I have seen but 
twice, and whom, I shall, probably, never see 
again, but the idea of being misrepresented to 
you was very painful to me." 

I answered her kindly, and said that I was 
glad we had had this conversation. 

Our teted'tete was here interrupted by the 
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entranoe of a good many people^ among whom 
was the officer I had previously obseryed with 
Lady Clara. Several gentlemen came up t4> 
my companion, and requested her hand for th^e 
next dance, with playful compliments and rer 
marks about having missed hei in the dance, 
which was just over. She replied in the same 
strain, and then looking towards the officer, 
whose name, I found, was Melford, said — 

" I am engaged to you for this waltz, am I 
not ?" 

He eagerly replied in the affirmative ; and 
begged her to lose no time in joining th^ 
dancers, as tha music had commenced. 

*'Stay a moment,'' said Lady Clara. " We wiU 
not leave you alone," she added, turning to me. 

" Shall my cousin. Captain Melford, conduct 
you to your chaperone, or shall he summon th^ 
friend with whom you were conversing when I 
interrupted you. Mr. Stuart Gordon, was it 
not?" 

I hesitated. Devereux might not like to 
see me with Captain Melford ; and the other 
plan, besides occasioning trouble and ceremony, 
would leave me again with Lady Clara, which 
he would probably like still less. 

Whilst I was undecided, several more people 
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entered. Among them, conversing earnestly, 
was a trio, consisting of Sir John Bamsay, the 
statesman whom I haye before remarked, and 
Deverenx. They were discussing some political 
question, evidently of deep interest, and I 
hoped that Devereux would be too intent on 
his subject to observe me. In this hope I was 
disappointed. His eyes, glancing round the 
room, rested for a mom^it on Lady Clara and 
myself; and I saw an instant change in the 
expression of his countenance. He continued, 
however, to attend to Sir John Bamsay, or 
rather to apj)ear to attend, for his thoughts 
were evidently wandering. Not receiving the 
expected answer. Sir John repeated his obser- 
vation, adding — 

" Surely, Devereux, you agree with Mr. 

and myself?" 

Miss Bamsay, at this moment, came up to 
ask her father a question, playfully seizing 
both his hands to make him listen to her. The 
minister turned to take some refreshment. 
Now, I thought, is the time to escape from my 
embarrassing situation. So, hastily thanking 
Lady Clara, and telling' her that I would not 
keep her or her partner from the dance. I ad- 
vanced a step toM ards Devereux, and asked if 
he knew where his mother was, as I was wish- 
ing to find her. 
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" She is in the dancing- room, I believe/* he 
answered. " Let me take you to her." 

*' If it will not interrupt your discussion," I 
replied. 

"Our discussion is over," he answered, 
offering me his arm ; ^^ or at least my share 
in it." 

His voice and countenance were so melan- 
choly as to strike me forcibly ; I thought also 
that I perceived a degree of coldness towards 
myself. 

"Augustus, you are not displeased with 
me ?" I asked, anxiously. 

"No — not displeased — though I admit I 
was surprised to find you in earnest conversa- 
tion with — " 

"She asked to speak to me for a few mo- 
ments," said I, hurriedly. " How could I 
refuse — " 

" Displeased with you, dearest !" said Deve- 
reux, alter a short pause. "No, I will feel 
certain, that, as you thought it right, it was 
right for you to listen to her, and do not 
fear that I should ever question you on the 
subject." 

Nothing more worth recording occurred at 
the ball. Devereux conducted me to his mo- 
ther, with whom I remained during the half 
hour that elapsed before our leaving th« 
party. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



BEMORSE. 



As we drove home^ I debated anxiously in my 
own mind whether I should tell Devereux what 
had passed between Lady Clara and myselfl 
If I did, it might render him more unhappy, 
and if I did not, he might, notwithstanding 
what he had said, reproach me in his heart 
with want of confidence, or imagine our con- 
versation to have been of more importance than 
it really was. ] at length determined to 
inform him in general terms, that she wished 
to know whether we were engaged to each 
other, and also, in some degree, to justify her 
own conduct. 

On reaching home, as it was not very late, 
we did not immediately retire to rest. My 
hostess went into the inner drawing-room to 
speak to Miss Doleby, while I remained stand- 
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ing near DeTereux, who had thrown himself 
into an arm-chair on entering. One band 
covered his face, while the other hung passively 
by his side. His whole attitude was so ex- 
pressive of listlessness and dejection, that it 
made my heart ache to look at him. I had 
not seen him so thoroughly overcome since 
the evening when he had first told me his 
history. I spoke to him, but he did not rouse 
himself or look up, and turning slightly away 
from me, muttered the word " murderer !" 

"Oh I Augustus,'* I exclaimed, "do not 
think of that dreadful subject !" 

"I cannot help it," he said, in a voice 
suffocated with emotion. " The sight of her 
has renewed my agony with a violence scarcely 
less fearful than on that fatal day. Struggle as 
I will, his form is constantly before me, more 
distinct than the realities around, his dying 
Toiee rings in my ears, making itself heard 
above all outward sounds. I feel that there is 
no peace for me here or hereafter. I dread, 
even while I long for death. Dread, did I 
say, yet why dread ? There can scarcely be 
greater torture awaiting me beyond the grave 
—- >And death would be at least a change — some*- 
thing different from — " 

The rest of his sentence was inaudible. 

" What would become of me, deaiest, if you 
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were dead/' I faltered, while my tears flowed 
&8t. ^^ Will not my love, my devotion console 
you, Augustas ?" 

I endeavoured to draw away the hand that 
covered his face, but could not 

^' I do but render your life miserable, my 
loved one," he faltered. "You would have 
been far happier had you never met me." 

" Do not say so," I returned, suppressing 
my tears. " 1 do not wish to be happy if you 
are not ; though I would give years of my life 
to render yours less wretched." 

There was a pause of some moments, and 
then, suffering me to remove his hand, he 
looked in my face with deep though mournful 
tenderness. I saw that he had become calmer. 
He rose, and we stood together conversing. 

Many weeks never elapsed, scarcely even 
many days, without some accidental circum- 
stance or allusion bringing the fatal remem- 
brance to his mind. I was, alas, but too much 
accustomed to see him start and change color, 
or sink into gloom and melancholy, as others 
thought without a cause, but, in reality, from 
a cause I knew too welL On these occasions 
I was generally able, after a time, to soothe and 
console him. If his sadness was very lasting, 
I found that the best way of drawing his 
thoughts from the past was by speaking of the 
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fatore. I was about to do so on the present 
occasion, when he abruptly asked me if it was 
not strange that he and Lady Clara should 
again, in so short a space of time, be thrown 
together. As he had thus introduced the sub- 
ject, I thought it would be well to say what I 
had resolved on saying, at once. He listened 
intently while I spoke, and then asked quickly 
in what way she had attempted to justify 
herself. 

I replied with hesitation that she had thought 
neither she nor himself* would be happy 
united. 

" And why — why did she think so " he 
exclaimed. 

I evaded this question for a long time, but 
at length, by earnest and almost vehement 
enquiries, he drew from me a softened version 
of what Lady Clara had said. 

*^ She accused me of being jealous and im- 
patient with her," he said. " God forgive me, 
perhaps I was I Evelyn, my whole life has 
been a tissue of errors, mistakes, and crimes !" 

" Do not say or think so !' cried I, tenderly. 

" Heaven bless you, dearest, for your kind- 
ness to me," said Devereux, with great emo- 
tion. *' Whatever occurs 1 every day find 
reason to love you better. And yet," he pre- 
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sently added, " fondly as I love you, I ofteii 
make you unhappy, do I not, Evelyn 1" 

" Not often," I replied, playfully ; " except 
when you describe a red brick house with green 
railings." 

"Do not remind me of that," he hastily 
interrupted ; smiling however in spite of him- 
self. 

"With three yards of garden in front, 
planted with dusty sun-flowers," I continued. 

" If you allude to that again — " he com- 
menced. • 

" Indeed," I rejoined, " I shall allude to it 
as often as I like. It would be a great pity so 
graphic a description were forgotten. To render 
it complete, you should have depicted me in a 
coarse cotton gown, of that ugly drab color 
which is your peculiar aversion ; always 
engaged, when you wanted me to read or walk 
with you, in scolding our one domestic, or 
making a pudding." 

" I am sure you could not scold, Evelyn ; 
and I do not believe you could make a pud- 
ding." 

" But indeed I can, and bread too ; mamma 
had me taught when I was quite a child. Do 
you remember the bread at Heathfield that you 
thought so good ? Well, I made it that week. 
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because the cook had out her finger. But I 
forgot — ^you shall have nothing half so good as 
home-made bread at Sunflower Cottage." 

The teU-a-tetr- between Mrs. Devereux and 
her sister was now broken up. 

" How happy those two lovers are," I heard 
the latter whisper as she moved towards us. 
"They put me in mind of — long, long ago. 
How dull the world would be without love I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



STBANQB THTKGS AND STRANGE PBOPliE. 



The next event that occurred worth recording, 
was a soirie at Mrs. Hastings. The rooms of 
the dull and gloomy house in Bussell-sqnarey 
which was that lady's present abode, were 
arranged with more display than taste, for the 
reception of her guests. ^ arious curiosities, 
brought from distant climes, gave them a 
strange and foreign appearance. Here, the 
glassy eyes of an enormous tiger glared on one 
from a recess ; a few steps farther on, large 
China jars of uncouth form, vied with fright- 
ful carved images, that reminded one of 
heathen worship ; and I started back in terror 
from a huge snake coiled round a pedestal, on 
which stood a vase containing a queer mis- 
shapen cactus. The floors and couches were 
half-covered with leopard skins ; and on every 
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Bide one encountered glass cases of sea- weed, 
shells, insects, and stuffed birds. 

The guests (ushered in by Mrs. Hastings' 
favorite negro servant Sambo) were numerous ; 
most of them singular looking people; all 
strangers to me. The countenances of the 
majority bore traces of a long residence in 
India ; their complexions had that unmistakea- 
ble yellow tinge and their manner that listless 
indolence which a prolonged sojourn in that 
country generally produces. There was a 
dismal row of elderly gentleman who looked 
capable of nothing beyond eating and sleeping; 
another of ladies, about the standing of Mrs. 
Hastings, who evidently thought themselves 
in some way or other very great people, and 
cast supercilious glances on the rest of the com- 
pany. There was an infirm old nabob with 
a very fat wife, and six overdressed daughters, 
with small charms and great pretensions; a 
considerable number of single ladies of a cer- 
tain age who wished to appear juvenile, and 
whose youthful costume and almost childish 
manners contrasted oddly enough with their 
worn faces and faded complexions ; and who 
were evidently anxious to make a favourable 
impression on some of the unintellectual, in- 
significant looking young gentlemen who 
formed the beaux of the party, 

VOL. II. H 
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The six young ladies, alas I were all musicaL 
One played a fantasia between twenty and 
thirty pages long on the pianq-forte ; another a 
solo of about equal length on the harp ; two 
more sung ^^ Deh ! con te^^ in a manner that 
would have driven the composer, had he 
heard it, to the verge of insanity — I have 
often wondered why young ladies with 
thin voices, defective ears, and small phy- 
sical powers always select this duet, or one of 
a similar character, for the display of their im- 
perfections — a fifth sister who was tall, mourn- 
ful, and black-eyed, sung Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Moorish songs to a guitar accompaniment. 
The youngest sister joined with all the others 
in singing the Bridesmaids' chorus from 
Freiichutz^ which appeared to excite quite a 
sensation among the elderly young ladies, and 
the junior gentlemen; although it seemed to me 
that each of the six selected a different key 
from her sisters', and adhered to itjpertinaciously 
throughout the performance. 

Their brother, who was a remarkably plain 
young man, sung several comic songs, which 
were wholly unintelligible, notwithstanding 
their being accompanied and illustrated by 
very frightful grimaces, and various strange 
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contortions of the limbs, intended I W88 told 
to be highly comic, but which caused me un- 
mitigated irritation and disgust. 

Among the company there was a boy about 
eleven, though in figure he looked much 
younger, being stunted and undersized. In face 
he resembled a monkey, with small twinkling 
eyes, rough hair, a reddish complexion, and a 
comical self-like expression of countenance. 

On our first entering the tea-room, Mrs. 
Hastings had introduced him as her nephew 
and my cousin, desiring him, on the score 
of that relationship, to approach and give me a 
kiss, which honour I declined. Notwithstanding 
my repulse of his offered demonstration of affec- 
tion, this boy evinced a flattering partiality for 
me, sitting by my side, though without speak- 
ing, which he seemed too shy to do, and occa- 
sionally offering me sweatmeats from a box 
he drew from his pocket ; while to the other 
ladies he manifested almost an aversion. 

Devereux did not join us till a late hour, as 
he had been attending a debate at the House. 
I was growing extremely wearied, and had 
begun to think that he would not arrive, when 
I saw him enter, looking as he passed through 
a crowd of gentlemen who were standing near 
the door, like a being of a superior order. 
H '6 
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Every thing seemed changed by his presence ; 
the party was no longer dull, nor the people 
wearisome; even the singing of the Misses 
Simpson sounded sweeter, and the baboon-like 
little boy by my side looked less ugly. 

" What shall I compare you to, dearest ?" 
were Devereux's first whispered words as he 
joined me. " What shall I say that you look 
like, in the midst of all these strange people 
and things? a bright flower amongst dull 
weeds, a sylph amidst gnomes, an Angel of 
light visiting the realms of darkness — pshaw ! 
all these and all other similies are too hack- 
neyed. Which is Mrs. Hastings? I have not 
been introduced to her yet." 

**She has been lamenting your non-ap- 
pearance," I rejoined ; " and inquires every 
quarter of an hour either of your mother or me 
what could possibly have delayed you. She 
has besides insisted on deferring supper, 
although Mrs. Devereux begged her not, and 
told her that you disliked suppers. There she 
is. I will introduce you." 

Mrs. Hastings now came towards us, and 
the ceremony of introduction was performed. 
I was amused to see the impression that 
Devereux made upon my haughty relative. 
Although he was unusually polite and amiable 
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towards her^ he seemed to inspire her almost 
with awe; her condescending self-possession 
of manner deserted her, and instead of a long 
speech such as she had made to his mother, 
and I have no doubt was prepared to make to 
him, she merely murmured a few words of 
welcome, and after standing a few minutes 
silent and embarrassed, retired to her seat at 
some distance. 

<^ My measure was carried by a large majo- 
rity,*' said Devereux. " F again made 

himself Tory ridiculous. D— — spoke ad- 
mirably on the question. I wish you could 
have heard the debate." 

I congratulated him on the success of his 
measure; and begged him to tell me about 
the debate, or at least what he had said. 

^^But you seem tired," I added, looking 
round for a seat, and then at the yonng gen- 
tleman who occupied a place on the sofa by 
my side. 

"Will you make room for mo,, my little 
friend," said Derereux to the boy. "There 
is a footstool there which will better suit 
your size." 

" I am not * your little friend,' and I shall 
not make room for you ;" replied the young 
gentleman with a scowl, and drawing nearer to 
me. 
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" But I wish to speak to this young lady," 
said Devereux, amused ; "and you derange 
her dress by sitting so close to her." 

" This young lady is my cousin, and I am 
in my own house, sir !'^ cried the young gea- 
tleman rising with an air of offended dig- 
nity. 

"Bravo,'^ exclaimed Devereux, laughing. 
" That was quite melodramatic. My dear sir, 
I will not think of disturbing you. Pray 
resume your seat." 

" But, Master Hastings — " I commenced as 
he again ensconced himself among the sofa 
cushions. 

" Call me Harry, can't you," said the young 
gentleman. "I heard you call him by his 
name." 

** As you are in your own house, Harry, you 
ought to be polite to your guests." 

The boy immediately sprang up, and bowing 
gravely to Devereux,^ begged him to be 
seated. Devereux thanked him and sat down ; 
the boy placing himself on the stool at my 
feet. 

"That young gentleman," said Devereux, 
" is almost as haughty and imperious as I was 
at his age." 

" I cannot imagine the least resemblance ;" 
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replied I. " I should have liked to see you 
when jou were a child." 

" I believe I was a very disagreeable one," 
he answered. 

*^I cannot think that; because I believe 
that we alter very little from what we are in 
childhood. If we look back to the earliest 
period of our lives that we can recollect, we 
may trace the same disposition, the same bent 
of mind, the leading traits of character which 
mark our maturer years. At least I know 
this is my own case. In very early childhood 
my strongest feelings were those which are 
strongest now." 

^^And what are they, dearest?" asked 
Devereux. 

''A desire to be loved, and a desire to be 
greater and better than the generality of the 
world." 

" Love and ambition," said Devereux. " I 
believe those were my strongest passions — 
you should not call them feelings, Evelyn. 
I agree with you as to the early formation of 
character." 

" No one," I observed, " who has not taken 
pains in after life to recollect and analyse 
his feelings at an early period of existence, is 
aware how deeply children feel ; how much 
they think, suffer and enjoy; how profound 
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and lasting are the impressions given at a time 
when the intellect has not force to reject some 
and retain others; lyhen the mind being 
passive and the character unformed, whatever 
either of good or bad is first presented enters 
and becomes embodied as it were with our 
being, never to be afterwards eradicated*'' 

** Cbildhcod," said Devereux, "is commonly 
represented as the happiest period of our Uvea. 
I am not by any means sure that such is the 

4Ul8e.'' 

" I think not," returned I. " I can remem- 
ber portions of my childhood which were, 
without any^ external cause, iutensely mise- 
jrable. The sense of helplessness and want of 
power which is painful enough at any time af 
life, is doubly oppressive in childhood, when 
the development of the affections so far out- 
strips that of the intellect. At about seven 
years old I began to suffer greatly from the 
want of sympathy, and from the idea that I 
was unamiable^ and consequently loved by no 
one.'* 

^^And I, at about the same age," said 
JDevereux, "began to grow haughty, distrust- 
iful, and gloomy, under the influence of the 
same feelings. And what wonder that 
thoughtful and sensitive children should thus 
suffer^ when want of love,, and sympathy, and 
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being perpetually misunderstood, are our 
greatest causes of suffering throughout life ?" 
Mrs. Hastings now interrupted our conver- 
sation, by begging Devereux to conduct some 
lady down to supper. With a playfully gal- 
lant speech, he offered his arm to our hostess 
herself, who accepted it with evident pride. 
Master Harry, starting up, begged to be my 
escort, and we proceeded to the supper room. I 
was amused with the consequential airs of m y 
young companion, who, mounted on a high 
stool, at the bottom of the table, took upon 
himself the part of master of the house, be- 
having as a man of thirty might have done, 
and giving imperative orders to the servants, 
who were evidently full of deference for him. 
I happened to be rather hungry, but every- 
thing that I tasted had a strong flavour of 
cayenne, or some other pungent seasoner; even 
some salad, which I took, in the hope of being 
cooled, was sprinkled with capsicums, and I 
soon gave up the attempt of eating. My 
young friend, having attended to his guests, 
helped himself to half the contents of a large 
dish of sandwiches, which he divested of their 
coverings of bread in quick succession ; and 
then proceeded to devour the ham within, 
with surprising rapidity. This process over, 

H 5 
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he poured out a tumbler of champagne, drank 
it at a draught, and turning to me became 
communicative. 

*'I say," he commenced, "I am to come 
into all my aunt's fortune by-and-bye ; to be 
her heir, you know. She's my grandmother, 
really^ only she won't be called so." (I knew 
Mrs. Hastings bad once a son, a great rouiy 
and conjectured, as I afterwards found, rightly, 
that Harry was his illegitimate child.) " She^s 
going to leave you and your brother, if you 
survive her, which she don't think you will, a 
hundred pounds each. I'll ask her to make it 
two, shall I?" 

*' You are very obliging," I replied,^ 
"but—" 

" Ob, you are very welcome," he inters 
rupted, " 1 would even get her to say three, i^ 
you particularly wish me. Not but what I 
shall want loads of money, for I'm to go to 
school and to college, and I mean to keep 
horses and hounds, and perhaps a yacht, and 
to have a box at the opera, and na end of 
things besides. Money's a fine thing isn't 
it?" 

" Very," said I, " if it is made a good use 
of." 
• ** What do you call being made a' good use 
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of?" asked the young gentleman, after a 
pause^ during which he drank another bumper 
of champagne. 

*^ Employing it for the good of others, as 
well as for ourselves." 

" That^s eaxctly what I mean to do. Now 
1^11 tell you what — when I grow up I shall 
marry, you know." 

As he paused and looked at me for an 
answer, I said — 

"Indeed I" 

"Well," he continued, "Pve never seen a 
girl I should like for Iny wife so well as you ; 
if you wouldn't mind waiting, you know. We 
should be as happy as kings, and I would buy 
you every thing you wished for — a piano, and 
a horse, and lots of rich cakes and finery." 

" You are very good," said I, repressing a 
smile ; " but I fear I must refuse your kind 
oflfer." 

" Why ? why ?" exclaimed Master Hastings, 
quickly. 

" For several reasons." 

" Tell me them." 

" There is too great a difference in our ages, 
in the first place," I answered. " I am nearly 
twice as old as you are." 

" That don't matter," exclaimed the youth, 
impetuously. " I hate very young girls, they 
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^e. SO shy and so stupid ; you are Just the age 
I like. Come, say you will be my wife. You 
can^t think how fond I'll be of you. It's no 
nae trying to put me off, I must have an 
answer." 

" I have given you one," said I. 

" But not the right one. You said you had 
several reasons. At least, tell me them." 

^^ Another and a sufficiently strong one is, 
that I am already engaged to be married. 

The young gentleman struck his clenched 
fist on the table with a force which made the 
glasses vibrate. • 

" Who to ?' he exclaimed, vehemently. 
"Not to that tall felUow there, who sat by 
you before supper ? By Jove I'll — " 

" Hush," said I, *^ do not speak so loud, nor 
be so excited, or I shall not talk to you any 
more." 

"Well, don't be angry," said Harry, in a 
lower voice. " He may die, or you may 
quarrel, or fifty things." 

" Pray do not talk in that manner. If you 
really have a kind feelinj^ for me, you would 
not wish to see me unhappy." 

" No, no, I shouldn't. He's a gentlemanly 
fellow enough, but I can't help wishing you 
wern't engaged to him. You are sure you're 
not forced into it, are you ? You don't wish 
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in your heart, to be off the match ? because if 
you do, you have only to tell me, and 1^1 — " 

I interrupted the young gentleman by say- 
ing that no one had compelled me to engage 
myself; and that I was sincerely attached to 
my betrothed. 

" Well, in that case,'^ said Master Hastings, 
with a profound sigh, " I must endeavour to 
— what was it the man said in the play ? — to 
smother my feelings and extend the hand of 
friendship to my favoured rival for the sake of 
one who is so dear to us both. Bevereux,'' 
shouted the urchin, stretching his small person 
over the table, "may I have the pleasure of a 
glass of wine with you ?'* 

"My nephew is a forward little boy, I 
hope you will excuse him, Mr. Devereux ;'^ 
I heard Mrs. Hastings remark, as Augustus, 
in a courteous and good-natured manner, ac- 
cepted the young gentleman's challenge. 

" I like your intended, extremely, my dear," 
Mrs. Hastings whispered, as we returned to the 
drawing-room. " He is exactly the man I 
should select if I did marry again. Not that I 
have any thoughts of doing so, although I am, 
I confess, very lonely at times, and feel the 
loss of poor dear Mr. Hastings most acutely." 

If report said true, she had, by constant 
worrying, greatly accelerated the end of that 
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lamented gentleman, who was of a meek and 
highly nervous temperament. 

** You would not be surprised, my dear, if — 
if I took a — a protector t" 

"I have seen enough of the world," I 
replied, ^^to be surprised at nothing. But 
who or what do you want to be protected 
from ?" 

Mrs. Hastings seemed in some perplexity 
for an answer. 

" Women are at all times weak creatures, 
liable to be imposed on and ill-used," she re- 
joined. " Some one wondered the other day 
why your mamma did not marry again, being 
stilt so pretty and so young looking. If she 
might, why should not I, who am you know 
but four or five years her senior." 

I knew my respected relative to be but a 
few years younger than my mother^s mother 
would have been had she lived ; but politeness 
forbade my contradicting her, and repressing 
an inclination to laugh, I was silent. 

'* How wonderfully you have improved me, 
Evelyn," said Devereux, who joined us, to my 
great relief, just as Mrs. Hastings was launching 
forth into fresh regions of sentiment. " I am 
really in the way to become an amiable and 
polite individual. I have been actually flirting 
with two young ladies, to say nothing of my gal 
lantry to your interesting relative, our hostess." 
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" I shall be jealous," said I, smiling, 
^^ Talking of gallantry, I have had an offer of 
marriage this evening." 

Devereux^s playfulness of manner instantly 
vanished, 

" It is novr my turn to be jealous," he said, 
gravely* ^* Who has had the impertinence 
to " 

^^ Dear Augustus, an offer of marriage is not 
necessarily impertinent." 

" What ! not when you are engaged to 
me ?" 

^^ All the world does not know that I am 
engaged to you." 

I saw that he was growing impatient and 
annoyed, so I told him at once about my little 
admirer." 

" Madame de Stael says," presently observed 
Devereux, "that a woman of feeling (une 
femme sensible) never arrives at the age of six- 
and-twenty without having been in love* 
What is your opinion ?" 

" I believe her to be right," I answered* " I 
think she would have been so, even had she 
omitted the six years, and said twenty." 

*^ I am," said Devereux, " far from agreeing 
with those who maintain that our first must 
necessarily be our strongest attachment. In 
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my own case I am sure it was not. I am 
inclined to think also that a person can never 
love twice with the same degree of intensity. 
The most profound, and most passionate feel- 
ings of our nature can be called out but once. I 
feel that you have awakened the deepest feelings 
of my heart, feelings which had hitherto lain 
dormant, which could never be roused again. 

" Is this your case, dearest ? May I believe 
the deepened hue of your cheek, the silent 
eloquence of your eyes, the intense emotion I 
read in your lace as I thus speak to you — are 
these your sentiments ? If death or circum- 
stances separated us — which God forbid — ^you 
would not love another as you have loved me ?" 

There was something in his voice and man- 
ner, in the thrilling earnestness with which he 
spoke, in the questien itself, and the 
thoughts that it suggested, which affected 
me ; emotion checked my voice, and I could not 
answer. 

'* Dearest, I am satisfied,'^ said Devereux. 
" You need not reply in words. There is a 
language more beautiful and expressive than 
that conveyed by sounds, which speaks at once 
to the heart, which, like words, can never 
deceive us, because it is the involuntary and 
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spontaneous language of the soul — I mean the 
impress of the inward feelings which stamps 
itself upon the countenance — in this language, 
beloved Evelyn, you have already answered 
me I" 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTEK I. 



MY FIRST WORK. 



At length my work was published. As soon 
as I received a copy I wrote Devereux's name, 
and the author's best compliments in a feigned 
band, and haying folded it into a parcel, 
placed it in the drawing-room. On descending 
a little while before dinner, I saw Devereux 
with the book in his hand; reading some 
passages aloud to his mother. Sir John Eamsay, 
and two or three friends who were assembled. 

" It seems a clever work," said Sir John, 
after the short interruption occasioned by 
my entrance was over. ^^ Those passives 
which you have just read are written in a 
superior style." 
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The other guests made several comments. I 
listened anxiously to hear Devereux speak. 

"It is suiprising," at length he observed, 
"what a momentary glance is sufficient to 
show the character of a book. Three sentences 
selected at random from any pages on which 
we chance to open, will tell us whether a work 
is the production of a fine or a common-place 
mind. By the bye, I wonder who sent me 
that book ; it is not from the library. * With 
the author's compliments;' and who is the 
author ? There was no note or card with the 
parcel." 

^^ One of those young literary men whom 
you assisted lately," said Mrs. Devereux. 
« Mr. L or Mr. H ." 

" Neither Mr. L nor Mr. H are 

clover enough to have written this work," said 
Devereux. " It is too poetical for the former^ 
and displays too much knowledge of the world 
for the latter." 

" Your amiable, literary cousin, Mrs. War- 
renne Devereux," suggested one of the com- 
pany, a rather flippant young guardsman. 

Devereux coloured, and looked discomposed. 

" May I beg you," he said, after a moment's 
silence, during which he seemed struggling to 
subdue his feelings of impatience and displea- 
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Bure ; " may I beg you never again to mention 
that person's name, or in any way allude to 
her in my presence ?" 

The guardsman stammered out an apology ; 
and Devereux immediately introduced a firesh 
subject. 

In the evening, when every one was de- 
parted, he again resumed the book, and pro- 
posed reading it to me. I, of course, assented ; 
and h6 read for more than an hour, when put- 
ting the book into my hands, he asked me if I 
would continue, as he was somewhat fatigued. 
The consciousness that I was reading my own 
work to him embarrassed me extremely, and I 
read indifferently enough. He observed this, 
and stopped me with the remark — 

**How very strangely you are reading to- 
night. Are you practising a new style ? But 
perhaps this book does not interest you ?" 

"Yes,'' I answered, "indeed it does; but 
I know I am reading very badly, and I cannot 
help it." 

" You cannot do anything very badly," he 
returned, with a kind smile. " Perhaps you 
are tired, and I had better not induce you to 
remain up any longer; otherwise I must say 
I am unwilling to leave this book just at 
present." 
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I replied that I was not the least tired, and 
should be very sorry also to leave oflF reading. 
Mrs. Devereux, \rho had been sitting near 
with her work listening to the previous read- 
ing, kindly offered to t^e the book. She read 
well — ^not a common accomplishment, by-the- 
way — and I had now full leisure to observe 
the impression that my work made on Deve- 
reux. My author's vanity was much gratified 
to perceive that the interest he had at first 
manifested continued, and even increased; 
while Mrs. Devereux, who was generally 
apathetic with regard to works of imagination, 
expressed herself with unusual warmth. We 
sat up reading, far beyond our ordinary hour 
for separating, although that was a very late 
one ; for both Devereux and I loved the quiet, 
silent hours of night ; and if Mrs. Devereux 
was tired, Miss Doleby would sit up with us, 
if only for the pleasure of bestowing lectures, 
which we never heeded, on the extreme im- 
propriety of wasting our strength over "the 
mid-night oil," and foreboding a premature 
loss of health, youth, and beauty to us both. 

" I could almost quarrel with you, Evelyn," 
said Devereux, ^^ for not admiring this book 
more. " We usually agree so well concerning 
literary matters, that — " 
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** Indeed I" I icterrupted, *^ I assure you 
that I am much interested in the hook." 

" But you scarcely said a word in commen- 
dation of the passages which I liked. Yet 
there are some which I could almost fancy you 
had indited. There is much in the work that 
reminds me of your sentiments and cast of 
thought.'' 

This was almost too much to bear without 
betraying a consciousness that I was most 
anxious to conceal. He was, however, so in- 
tent on his own comments as not to look at me, 
and continued — 

^^ I feel when I read as if I should like the 
author of that work ; as if his mind and my 
own would assimilate. A depth and originality 
of thought pervade the writing, and some pas- 
sages indicate undoubted genius. I wish I 
knew who the author is." 

^^ It is a woman,," said his mother. 

*^I think not," said Devereux. ^^ Women 
never write so well." 

" My dear Augustus !" remonstrated his 
mother. 

" Well, seldom," said he, correcting him- 
self. ^^ At all events, I will wager you a 
guinea this book is not written by a woman. 
Will you take the wager ?" 
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" I have no objection. But did you not 
just now say that Evelyn might have written 
some passages ?" 

"Evelyn," said Devereux, fondly and play- 
fully, " is superior to every other woman, ex- 
cept yourself, mother. Look at this hand- 
writing on the fly-leaf." 

" A woman's, decidedly," said Mrs. Deve- 
reux. 

" It might be either," said her son. " What 
say you, Evelyn ?" 

" That it might be either," I answered. 

When several days had elapsed, and Deve- 
reux had concluded the book, I thought that 
I ought no longer to delay telling him the 
truth. 

" This book," he observed, recurring to a 
passage which he had admired, " is evidently 
the work of a young and earnest mind. 
** There is a freshness of feeling about it, com- 
bined with a deep and intense perception of 
the beautiful and sublime, while the occasional 
sadness with which some of its pages are 
coloured seem to speak of a premature ac- 
quaintance with the sorrows, and an early con- 
viction of the vanity of the world." 

"You — you wish to know the author?" I 
asked, at length. 
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" I do," he answered. " Are yon in the 
secret ?" 

" Yes," I replied, " The book is mine — ^I 
am the author." 

He looked at me in surprise, and reading in 
my face that I was serious, a cloud came over 
his own ; he started up with a muttered ex- 
clamation of displeasure, and paced the room 
with an air of great perturbation. Much dis^ 
tressed, I rose and went up to him. 

" Augustus," I exclaimed, laying my hand 
on his arm, and endeavouring to look in his 
f4ce, which he averted, "you surely are not 
angry with me ?" 

" Tell me, tell me, that it is not true 1" he 
said, in a voice that betokened great agita- 
tion. 

" Dear Augustus, I cannot," was my answer. 
"But why — why should you be displeased, 
dearest ?" 

"Why should I be displeased?" he ex- 
claimed, vehemently. " Did you not know — 
have you not long known my opinion with 
regard to women's writing ?" 

"Listen to me for one moment," I inter- 
posed. "Writing was a favourite pursuit of 
mine long, long before I knew you — this work 
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was in the publisher's hands months before I 
dreamed that we should eyer be anything to 
each other," 

" But why not have told me before ?" he 
asked quickly. 

^^ Because, after much deliberation I judged 
it best not to do so. I had heard you speak 
with ridicule and contempt of unpublished 
authors; and I naturally thought that you 
would be more inclined to view my attempt 
favourably, if you read and approved the book 
before knowing whose it was, I thought — 
though perhaps I judged wrong — that this 
was the best way 1 could take to cure you of 
your — your prejudice — I must use the word, 
for it is nothing more — against literary wo- 
men." 

^' My prejudice !" he repeated. " I desire 
that you will instantly retract that accusation. 
Only little minds are prejudiced." 

" Only little minds persist in entertaining 
prejudices when reason or experience show 
them their error ; but the greatest minds are 
liable, from the imperfection of human know- 
ledge, or from circumstances which may have 
made an undue impressioui to be for a time, 
under the influence of prejudice." 

" It is easy," said Devereux, haughtily, " It 
VOL. u I 
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is easy to class any opinions that differ from 
our own, and interfere with our views and 
wishes, under the head of prejudices, and to 
condemn them as such. My opinion is that 
literature mifits a woman for domestic duties 
and domestic virtues. How do you prove 
that that opinion is prejudice ?" 

^' I will answer your question with another,'^ 
said I. " How am I injured or altered by 
having written a book ? How has it unfitted 
me for domestic duties, or for contributing to 
the happiness of others. Do I love you or 
value you less ? No — believe me, the more the 
mind and imagination of a woman are devel- 
oped, the better she is fitted to be the com- 
panion and friend of those she loves." 

"It is well," said Devereux who seemed 
to be compelling himself by a strong effort to 
argue calmly ; "It is well that a woman 
should possess a high and cultivated intellect, 
talent, genius even, but not that her talents 
intellect or genius should be made public. I 
loved you the better and admired you the more 
for the genius I knew you to possess, until — 
until now." 

" But is it not right and natural," I asked, 
" that a woman's talents or genius should find 
expression; should be employed for the 
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amusement or improvement of others ? Why 
should that privilege be confined to men 
alone ?'' 

" Because the proper sphere of men is pub- 
licity ; their element is enterprise and action. 
With woman it is the reverse. Her sphere is 
home ; lier occupation to soothe and charm the 
hours which her father, brother, or husband 
can steal from their various duties or avoca- 
tions; it is for them, for their benefit and 
amusement that she should cultivate her mind 
and exercise her genius." 

'• But is it not selfish and unreasonable thus 
to limit her ? Have we not often agreed — and 
you have never blamed the feeling in me — 
how unsatisfactory the amusements and pursuits 
of the generality of people are to those who feel 
that they have powers for something higher 
and better ?" 

" I cannot deny it, but — but — an authoress, 
although it may not at first appear so, is, in 
fact, a no less public character than an actress ; 
and the same passion for celebrity ruins 
both." 

" I cannot see any resemblance," said I, 
'' though even an actress — notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of her position — may — as many 
have done — retain all her innocence of heart 
and purity of character," 
I 5 
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^^ I do not belieye that either an actress or 
an authoress ever did so, long ;" said Deve- 
reux. A woman of genius must choose be- 
tween the two— Fame or domestic happiness. 
She cannot have both." 

"But they are not incompatible ?'' 

" Most certainly they are. Think of Mrs. 

J and Lady B and Mrs. N and 

my own cousin, who all ran away from their 
husbands." 

"Augustus," I exclaimed, pride and indig- 
nation enabling me to subdue my rising 
emotion ; " You do not — ^you cannot mean to 
compare me with those worthless, those des- 
picable woman!" 

" They were once— they might have been 
now, good, true and innocent but for — " 

"But for having committed a few ideas to 
paper and allowed them to be published," 
1 interrupted ; " which — wonderful to relate — 
corrupted their hearts and minds, made all 
that was noble in their nature base; and 
caused them to break all the ties of duty, 
honour, morality and religion I" 

"You use wrong terms," said Devereux. 
"You should have said that it was a rest- 
less, morbid, insatiable desire for fame, 
which worked all the evils you have truly 
described." 
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<< And can you really belieye/' I asked, that 
those women — or rather to keep to one whom 
we both know personally, that Mrs. Warrenna 
Beverenx wonld hare been all that a woman 
ought to be, but for literature ? AugustuSi" I 
said, as he continued to pace the room without 
answering me« ^' Have I conyinced you ? say 
that— tell me— '> 

^' What shall I tell you V^ he replied gloom- 
ily. "That you haye grieyed, disappointed 
me — that you haye oyerthrown the bright 
yisions of peace and happiness which I had 
formed for the future ; and called up in their 
stead forebodings of a fieite similar to that of 
my poor broken-hearted cousin, disgraced, 
dishonoured by the worst and most dreadful 
species of disgrace and dishonour, the fedth- 
lessness of a wife I" 

For some moments after hearing him speak 
thus, I remained silent, amazed, consternated. 
I stroye to reply, but fcaew not what to say — 
words seemed useless — arguments of no ayail 
— and at length, utterly oyercome, I burst into 
an agony of tears. Deyereuz appeared yet 
more agitated at this yiolent and unusual 
emotion. 

^^ Eyelyn, for God's sake do not weep thus I" 
he passionately exclaimed. " And yet— oh I 
heaven I it is not I who am to blame. You 
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have brought this upon yourself. Alas \ what 
have you not brought upon yourself and upon 
me!" 

"Augustus," I said, after a few moments' 
pause, checking my tears, " since you persist 
in, taking this view of the matter, prejudiced 
and unjust as I know it to be — I will, if you 
wish it, from this time forth, relinquish all 
authorship." 

His face brightened for a moment. 

" And not think it a sacrifice ?" he enquired. 

" I do not quite say that," I answered, en- 
deavouring to smile; *^but I could make 
greater for you." 

" Then you love writing V^ he asked. 

" I do. But, believe me, I love it ehiefly 
because it exercises powers which would other- 
wise — except on rare occasions — lie dormant^ 
Fame, if fame might ever have been awarded 
me, was a secondary consideration." 

" I cannot think that/' said Devereux. 
**^You must deceive yourself as to your 
motives." 

" Surely not," I answered, " for I delighted 
in writing down my thoughts and feelings, in 
giving life and form to the creations of my 
mind, long before I had more than a vague 
and indistinct idea of what &me meant. 

There was a long silence, during which De-- 
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vereux^s mind seemed occupied with disturbing 
and painful thoughts. 

" What is it that troubles you, dear Augus- 
tus?" at length I enquired, "Are you not 
contented with the promise I offered to 
make?" 

" I do not wish you to make that promise," 
he answered. " You admit that it would be a 
sacrifice, and I do not desire you to make sacri- 
fices for me." These words, and the cold, 
proud manner in which they were spoken, gave 
me great pain, but I subdued any expression 
of feeling, and he continued— " Besides, if you 
were stUl an author at heart — ^if you still re- 
tained the restlessness, the ceaseless craving 
for distinction which belong to the class, as you 
will — you must do, where would be the advan- 
tage of having ceased to write? No; I am 
well aware that when a person of poetic tem- 
perament has once indulged in writing, the 
indulgence becomes indispensable. Litera- 
ture has a tendency to spoil even men for 
domestic happiness. How few poets or authors, 
whether of great or small celebrity, have been 
happy in private life ! From Dante, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Alfieri, Petrarch, Byron, 
Eousseau, Yoimg, downwards,! hardly remem- 
ber an instance where the poet has not made 
those connected with him miserable. There is 
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Bomethimg in the yery nature of genius. aboT^ 
all of literary genius — ^in ito solitary habitS| its 
independence aud absorption in self; in the 
superiority to the rest of the \voTld which it 
confers on its possessor ; in its indifierenee or 
disgust to common things, and affairs of every- 
day interest, which unfits it^ alike for quiet 
happiness and domestic life. If this ia the case 
with meu, how much more must it be so with 
women ?" 

" On the. contrary/^ said I, '^is there net 
every reason to believe that it mu&t be much less 
BO with women? Ambition can never fill or 
satisfy a woman's heart— she must have exer- 
tsise for her affections. With men it may be 
different; though I am inclined to think that> 
in almost every instance, domestic unhappiness 
is caused, uot by the poet'a genius^ but by his 
being united to a person who neither loved nor 
understood him. But to what purpose is this 
discussion ? Were yon right in what you say^ 
there are exceptions to all rules. I would 
again ask, how am I altered by authorship ? 
My character is not now for the first time 
uiifoldjed to you. I have told you all my 
thoughts and feelinga ; I. have not attempted 
to disguise a single iault from you. But — bist 
if I am to infer ft om your words that your love 
for me is shaken^ or. that you lUa lender believe 
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that I can make you happy — if — if this is so, 
do not think that I will ever suffer you to 
unite your fate with mine." 

"Ohl Evelyn, Evelyn I" exclaimed Deve- 
reux, greatly agitated, but more as if uttering 
his thoughts aloud than addressing me* 
" Why did I not know this before my heart, 
my hopes, my life, my happiness, were all en- 
twined with yours ! In either case I must l:^ 
miserable now I" 

*< Augustus," I asked, in a voice suffocated 
with emotion, ** why will you think and 
speak thus? Is your belief in the depth and 
sincerity of my affection less strong to-day than 
it was yesterday? No, no — ^it cannot be — 
and if not^ why fear, why doubt for the 
future V' 

He raised his face, which since he last spoke, 
had been buried in his hands, and fixed his 
eyes on mine. 

"When I look at and listen to you,'* he 
faltered, " I could almost think that — yet no 
— the risk is too great." 

"What do you mean?" I exclaimed quickly. 
" What would you say, Augustus ?" 

" Heed me not 1" he exclaimed vehemently. 

" I know not what I say. How little did I 

dream of this trial — this conflict — on one side 

separation worse than death — on the other the? 

I 3 
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dread of mi&fortune and dishonour — on either, 
doubt, difficulty, wretchedness I" 

" Stay 1" I exclaimed indignantly. " Do 
you — can you persist in speaking of dishonour? 
Augustus, hear me. Since you have dared to 
injure me by such a thought — unless you in- 
stantly and fully retract it, the liberty of deci- 
sion shall not rest with you. I will myself 
break off our engagement, refuse your hand, 
reject your love — if that can be called love 
which thus meanly doubts and suspects its 
object. Oh God ! and is it come to this ? that 
I should be forced to speak and feel thus 
towards you^ Augustus ! No, no — I will not 
believe it. You are under the temporary in- 
fluence of passionate or excited feeling. Before 
long you will be convinced of your error, and 
deeply repent your injustice." 

" I am not unjust," he exclaimed. " What 
right minded and sensible man is there who 
does not, at least in some degree, share my 
sentiments with regard to authoresses ? He 
may admire them and enjoy their society for 
a time, but beyond that — " 

^' 1 know many exceptions," I answered 
proudly, "even amongst my small circle of 
acquaintance. Besides those whose opinions 
I have not heard, but nine tenths of whom 
would I doubt not differ from^you; there are 
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several, and those possessed of most supe« 
rior minds and characters, whose words 
and actions have proved that they think the 
very reverse." 

** Who are these superior individuals ?" 
asked Devereux. 

"You will cease to speak in that doubting 
and contemptuous manner when I mention my 
father's old friend Captain Phillipps, whom, 
although you were not predisposqd to like, you 
now, to use your own words, consider it an 
honour to number among your friends, and 
love me the better for my strong attachment 
to him ; Mr. Stuart Gordon, for whose talents, 
wisdom, and character, I know you to entertain 
the highest respect, his son Charles whom 
you often mention as possessing qualities of 
mind, heart, and person such as are seldom 
setn combined ; and Cecil Courteney." 

"And they, then, know of, and do not 
object to your literary pursuits ?,' 

" On the contrary it is from them that I 
have received my chief encouragement to 
proceed ; it is their kind interest and ap- 
proval of my attempts that has given me 
courage to lay them before the public." 

" It is really true then," said Devereux, in 
a voice trembling with grief and indignation, 
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^?hile. his rising oplour/aad fld^liing eyes, told; 
but too clearljp of the strpUg ^Daotioxm at work 
within his breast; ^*It ish really true then^ 
that you haye taken other men, and some of 
those men youiig handsome, and. fascinitting, 
into your confidence, from which I-r-I whom 
you pretended to. love— whq loved you with 
all the depth and strength and j^ssion of my - 
soul — to whom you were shortly to be united; 
for ever — was excluded j Oh Heaven I while: 
I dreaded what the future might bring of 
change or caprice, if not of deeper falsehood 
and weise suffering ; I did not dream that my 
misery was already begun— that you were 
already faithless in word and thought. Evelyn^ 
you have cruj^Uy wrung a heart which would 
have gladly ^hod the last drop of its Ufe-blood 
for you — a heart as true and constaut and de- 
voted as ever man gave to woman — and Oh I 
would that it had ceased to beat before this 
anguish came upon me P' 

He stood before me in silence for some 
momenta after thus spe9J$;ing^ his face deadly 
pale, and his whole frame convulsed by 
agitation so violent that it was fearful to wit- 
ness. 

**Meriful Heaven, what have I said or 
done L'^ I gasped. '* Augustus, 1 implore 
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you to be calm, and listen: to me. I dechce 
solemnly that you are making yourself and me 
miserable rvrithout a eause." 

He looked at me, but without appearing to/ 
heed what I said. 

"Augustus, dear Augustus,^^ I repeated^ 
*^ I intreat you to hear me^ You accuse me of i 
confiding in others rather than in yourself. 
But consider with what justice ? My father's 
old friend I have viewed as a relation since, 
childhood ; with the Stuart Gordon family L 
have for years been on terms of the closest 
intimacy ; Cecil Courteney also is a friend of 
long standing ; what wonder than that they 
should have known all that concerned me, even 
from a child 1 With you on the contrary my 
acquaintance is more recent. Until about nine 
months ago I had never seen you but three 
times — '' 

" Then your love and your confidence are 
proportioned to the length of your acquain- 
tance ?" asked Devereux, bitterly. *' Is that 
what I am to understand by this explana- 
tion ?" 

" Your misunderstanding of my words must 
surely be voluntary,'^ I exclaimed, '* What 
I would say is, that you, being only a recent 
friend, (although the dearest) might naturally,, 
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without want of confidence on my part, be 
ignorant of some matters concerning me, which 
those who had known me from childhood 
would be acquainted with, as a matter of 
course ; and remember that every one of the 
friends I have mentionedknew ofmy writing the 
book in question, brforb I was acquainted 
with you." 

"The others I could forgive," said Deve- 
reux still greatly agitated ; " but Courteney ! 
That he — he who loved — who loves you — 
whose affection, but for my accidentally divin- 
ing it, you would have kept a secret from me 
—that he should be admitted to a confidence 
from which I was excluded ! This is too much 
to bear ! Yet — yet it is but a foretaste of the 
misery wrought by that poisoner of domestic 
happiness, that destroyer of domestic virtues — 
Literary Genius !" 
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CIIAPTEK II. 



CONSEQUtNOES, 



I passed that day in the most painful agitation 
and distress. I endeavoured to persuade my- 
self that it must be parliamentary business 
which kept Devereux away all the evening, 
but when days passed and I scarcely saw him 
for more than a few minutes at a time, I felt 
sure that he must be purposely avoiding me. 
When we met, he was melancholy, gloomy, 
and silent, to a degree that I had never before 
witnessed. Towards myself his manner was 
cold and constrained ; he appeared studiously 
to shun any conversation with me, especially 
all allusion to what had passed between us. 
He was evidently suffering greatly, and indeed 
seemed so thoroughly wretched, that unkind, 
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unjast as he had been, I felt more pity than 
anger. 

Mrs. Devereux was not long in perceiviog 
that something was amiss^ bnt with her nsual 
nnobtrusire gentleness, she made no enquiries 
or comments. 

Her son, it appeared, had not told her, and 
I hesitated whether I ought or ought not to 
do so, and resolved, at least, to wait some little 
time ; but on the fourth or fifth day from the 
scene just related, when, after vainly endea- 
vouring to read, for some time, I had tmcon- 
sciously suffered the book to fall from my hand, 
while absorbed in my own sad thoughts, my 
eyes wandering listlessly around, met those of 
my kind friend fixed on my &ce with an ex- 
pression of anxiety and tenderness that went 
to my heart. I turned away, and pretended 
to r^ume my book, but it was of no use ; the 
feelings which 1 had long repressed, would be 
subdued no longer; and after an ineffectual 
struggle for composure I burst into uncon- 
trollable weeping. 

" Dear Evelyn, you are unhappy," she said, 
kindly embracing me. "If it will be any 
comfort or relief to tell me the cause, do not 
hesitate to do so; if, on the contrary, you 
think it better not, rest assured I will not press 
for your confidence." 
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"You haT€ a right, dear Mrs. Devereux," I 
answered, 'Uo know all that oonoems meH— 
that concerns us. The only reason why I haye 
not told you before, was the hope I for some 
time entertained that all might yet be right 
again ; and my desire in consequence to saTe 
you uneasiness.^' 

''That all might yet be right again ?'' she 
repeated. " Eyelyn, I pray you explain.'* 

I replied, by relating word for word what 
had pc^sed between Augustus and myself. She 
listened with painful interest; and when I 
concluded, regarded me with a mournful ex- 
pression of countenance. 

'' I was not wrong in thinking that you do 
not in any degree share the opinions of your 
son ?'' I asked, anxiously. 

"Far from it, dear girl,'' she eagerly re- 
plied. "But I grieve for you — I grieye for 
him. I know hiis character — the deep root 
which this prejudice has long taken in his 
mind; and I cannot but dread the effect it 
may haye on the happiness of the two beings 
dearest to me in the world. Any influence/' 
she presently added, " that I may possess oyer 
Augustus shall be exerted to conyince him of 
his error. I can, at all eyents, say more about 
you, of your charact^, your right feeling. 
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your nobleness of nature, than you could for 
yourself 

**My dear friend,'' I answered, **I most 
deeply feel your kindness, but — but would it 
not be better to leave him to himself? He 
might be induced to act contrary to his own 
judgment for the sake of pleasing you, or out of 
consideration for me, if he thought that I had 
appealed to you from any motive but that 
which, Heaven knows, alone actuated me — a 
longing for the sympathy and kindness of so 
valued a friend ; and the belief that it was, 
perhaps, better for your own sake, that you 
should know the truth." 

" But your happiness, dear girl ?'' said Mrs. 
Devereux. 

" Would be less completely wrecked," I an- 
swered, " by separation from him, than if I 
still continued near him while his heart was 
estranged from me. No, dear friend, leave 
matters to take their course. He knows my 
character — if reflection shows him that he has 
judged me wrongly ; if he loves and trusts me 
as formerly, all will be well — but if not, all is 
over between us for ever." 

" You are right, dearest Evelyn," said 
Mrs. Devereux, with much emoticn. "And 
Ood grant that the forebodings of ill. 
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which I cannot help feeling, may not be 
verified.^' 

"God grant they may not," I faltered. 
" Augustus, you will never again be loved aa 
I have loved you !" 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A STOHM AKD A WRECK. 



Three weeks passed in this miserable manner. 
My health suffered considerably from the 
mental distress I constantly endured. I was 
seized with fainting fits, so frequent, and of 
such long duration, that Mrs. Devereux became 
seriously alarmed. She wished to caU in 
medical adyice; but on my reminding her 
that physicians must be useless when the ill- 
ness is occasioned by the mind, and the excit- 
ing cause yet remains, she abandoned the idea. 
I also implored her not to tell Devereux that 
I was unwell. I saw him so seldom that, 
when in his presence^ it was not difficult to 
conceal my indisposition; and I was deter- 
mined that no thought of my unhappiness or 
injury to my health should m any way influ- 
ence him. 
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The second of August, the day which euded 
the six months stipulated for by my mother 
and uncle, as a period of trial of our affection, 
was close at hand. That day had, during the 
interval, been looked forward to, and spoken 
of by Deyereuz, with a joyousness and eager- 
ness of anticipation foreign to his usual charac- 
ter. The day of our marriage had long been 
fixed by him for that day month, the second of 
September, which was his birthday ; and 
I was to pass the intervening period at 
Heathfield, where Devereux and his mother 
were to be, the chief part of the time, our 
guests. 

The morning arrived ; I wished, yet dreaded 
to see Devereux. For the first time since our 
misunderstanding he joined his mother and 
myself at breakfast. His face was flushed — 
his manner hurried and agitated, and as he 
uttered a few words of salutation he avoided 
meeting my eye. 

We were an unhappy trio enough. Gloom, 
sadness, and constraint had taken the place of 
our once delightful intercourse. Devereux soon 
turned away from his scarcely tasted breakfast, 
and took up a newspaper, on which I could 
perceive that his thoughts were not fixed ; and 
Iwas reading a lett* from my mother, full of 
bpe and tenderness. She knew nothing 
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of what had occurred ; for I had thought 
it better to spare her the pain of suspense 
which I was enduring. In this resolution I 
was confirmed by the extreme difficulty of 
conveying by letter an exact account of the 
state of affairs ; and also by the strong feeling 
I had that it was best no third person should 
interfere between Devereux and myself. The 
letter contained a journal of several days, and 
at its close the writer expressed some anxiety 
at not having heard from me more than once 
during the last fortnight. '^ On referring again 
to your letter dated a week ago," continued 
my mother, ^' I thought I could perceive a 
shade of depression very different from the 
cheerfulness and hope with which you have 
lately wntten; and you do not mention Augustus, 
except to say that he has been indisposed. I 
trust that he is not more so, and that all is well 
with you and him. I have tried to persuade 
myself that there is no cause for uneasiness ; 
but I long to have you near me again, dear 
child, 4o see how you really feel and look, and 
1 am anticipating your return home, which I 
suppose will be on or about the day so long 
fixed." 

Just as I concluded this letter, the perusal 
of which made me still mo^ sad, Mrs. Devereux, 
who was writing a note, happened to ask the 
day of the month. Devereux started and 
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changed colour at the question ; hastily laid 
the newspaper before his mother and tumed 
away. A silence of some duration ensued. 
Devereux's agitation was evidently increasing 
every moment, though he strove to subdue, or 
at least to conceal it. The various and strong 
emotions which were swelling my heart, ren- 
dered it diflScult for me to maintain an appear- 
ance of composure, but making an effort, 
I rose and walked to the window, as if to 
examine the flowers which I was very fond of 
tending. Mrs. Devereux, after a few minutes, 
rose also, and quitted the room. My first im- 
pulse was to follow her ; actuated by that in- 
stinctive dread with which we shrink from the 
crisis of our fate, although when writhing under 
the agonies of suspense, we have wished and 
prayed that that crisis might be close at hand ; 
— the next moment I had nerved myself to bear 
the worst. 

For some time af^r we were alone, Deve- 
reux continued speechless and motionless, with ' 
his face averted. I waited for him to speak, 
externally calm and cold, notwithstanding 
my inward agitation. Presently he turned 
and gazed upon me earnestly for some 
moments, with an expression of countenance 
th.it I shall never forget. Again he turned 
from me, and moved away to some dis- 
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tance. I sank on a chair, for I was scarcely 
able to stand. Still Devereux was silent^ but 
I saw that his powerful frame shook with emo- 
tion, and at length, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, and resting his head on his hand, he 
gave way to a paroxysm of grief. I had neyer 
seen him weep before, though I had many 
times seen him in deep and agonising sorrow ; 
but now the choking sobs he vainly strove to 
stifle broke forth with a violence that seemed 
almost convulsive. The sight of a man's tears 
is always painful and agitating to a woman — 
how much more so the tears of a man like 
Devereux, ordinarily proud, cold, and unbend- 
ing, who gloried in his strength of character, 
and whom I had seen endure severe physical 
suffering and intense anguish of mind, not only 
without a murmur, but with a fortitude which 
might truly be called heroic. Forgetting, for 
the moment, all that had passed between us, 
everything but his sorrow, I hastened towards 
him— I seized his hand — I called him by his 
name in great distress, I sought to soothe and 
calm him by kind and tender words. For 
some moments my efforts were unheeded ; but 
at length the violence of his emotion abated. 
It might be from habit, but my voice was not 
without effect. Were these, then, the tears of 
repentance and remorse. Would all again be 
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right between us ? Was my dread — were my 
forebodings groundless ? A ray of hope and 
joy fell on my heart, but only to be instantly 
quenched in doubt and darkness. I trembled, 
for there was visible a strange and unnatural 
gloom, a wildness of look and manner that 
spoke of tumult and agitation, not of returning 
peace and happiness. 

" Evelyn," he at length commenced, in a 
hollow and broken voice, " mistake me not — 
we can never be again to each other what we 
once were. Believing as I do that your love 
for me is a sentiment of the imagination, not 
of the heart, which custom would soon convert 
into indifference — if not into aversion ; that 
you possess gifts which mmt be fatal to 
domestic happiness — that our union would 
sooner or later be productive of deep and lasting 
misery to both — believing this — Evelyn, 
Evelyn, the fatal words must be spoken — this 
day, which should have seen the vows con- 
firmed that were to bind our hearts for ever, 
must witness our eternal farewell !" 

He paused a few moments, and then re- 
sumed — 

" After the first shook you will be happy — 
as happy as one with your temperament and 
endowments can be — too restless, melancholy, 
and imaginative for tranquillity, for home, for 

VOL. n. K 
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domestic life — you will gain fame and admira^ 
tion — your a^mbition will be gratified, your 
genius triumphant ; you will, in after years, 
remember, as a dim vision, the time when you 
dreamed of loving him who now, with a broken 
heart and a crushed spirit, looks on, and speaks 
to you for the last time. For myself, my only 
hope and prayer is that the years yet remaining 
to me may be as few as they must be hopeless. 
With my belief in your truth, constancy, and 
exalted purity of character, my ambition to be 
good or great is destroyed. With my deep 
and passionate love for you, the power and wish 
to love again is extinguished." 

He ceased, but kept his eyes fixed on me 
with an expression of profound despair. I will 
not attempt to tell the feelings with which I 
had listened; my breathing suspended, my 
very heart seeming to stand still ; as if life, 
sense, and reason* were about to forsake me. 
Into those few brief moments — ^into a space 
which was scarcely a drop in the vast sea of 
Tiine—an age — a whole existence of suffering 
was crowded. I did not weep, I did not 
become unconscious — ^I had nerved myself to 
boar the worst, and now the worst had come 
upon me. Yet, even in that dreadful hour^ 
when hope and life seemed darkened for ever, 
when his words were entering like a venomed 
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Weapon into my heart, I felt — as probably 
most women would who loved as I did — more 
for him than for myself. 

^* Augustus," I at length faltered out, *^you 
are right, thinking as you do, to say that we 
must part ; thinking as you do, our union could 
be productive but of misery — the misery which 
your unjust thoughts, suspicions, and prejudices 
have created. I will not reason with you, for 
it would be useless ; I will not blamo or re- 
proach you, believing you to be self-deceived, 
infatuated, blinded to the truth. You wrong 
me in your opinion of my character — God 
knows how deeply — and one day, perhaps, 
when too late, you may feel and acknowledge 
that you have done so; and regret the love and 
devotion which you now despise and fling 
away," 

'^Love, devotion!" he repeated bitterly. 
" No, Evelyn, no; I do not believe you ! You 
never really loved me, or you would not have 
admitted other men to your affection and con- 
fidence. Your sentiments for me were but the 
result of vanity, fancy, imagination. An 
excessive and over-weening vanity is the in- 
variable attendant of genius, especially in 
women — not content with the homage of one 
heart, but craving for universal love and ad- 
miration. Vanity alone is sufficient to make 

£ 3 
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you fake to me. Yes, I repeat it !'' he con- 
tinued vehemently, as I would have interrupted 
him, *^ you have been false, treacherous, deceit- 
ful, in concealing from me what I had a right to 
know — what, by your own confession, several 
other men have been aware of for years. What 
trust or confidence oovli I ever have in you 
after this 5^' 

I endeavoured to reply, but was choked with 
emotion. It seemed as if a deadly weight lay 
at my heart, and I could only draw my breath 
in short and painful gasps. 

" Augustus," I said, when I at length found 
power to speak, " that you no longer love me 
is ample reason why our engagement should be 
broken off. Why thus distort facts, and bring 
accusations against me which you must know 
to be unfounded ? I told you my reasons for 
not informing you that I was an author until 
my work was published, which ought to be 
enough for you. At least my not telling you 
six months ago was but an error of judgment, 
and I am willing to own myself wrong in that 
respect ; but, as I have already explained, the 
old friends whose acquaintance with my literary 
pursuits makes you so indignant, possessed this 
Knowledge before I had ever seen you ; there- 
fore, no want of confidence in you can be 
implied. Ajxd was not my determination to 
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share your fortunes, vhen you were, as I 
thought, a ruined man, sufficient proof that 
my love for you is not a slight feeling, or a 
sentiment of the imagination ? Answer me, 
I intreat you,'' I continued, still more 
agitated, as he made no reply. ^^Let me 
think that in this one respect, at least, you 
do me justice I" 

" I believe," said Devereux, " since you will 
force me to speak, that in acting as you did on 
that occasion, you were influenced by the wish 
to be consistent. At the time, I thought your 
conduct noble; but I have now discovered 
that, like all your other actions, it was dictated 
by vanity and self-love.^' 

" You discovered it I" I gasped. " How — 
how? Consistent! oh I heaven, consistent 
with what ? But I only waste words, since 
you are thus prejudiced against me — ^thus 
determined to view all my words and actions 
through a distorted medium.'' 

" God knows," said Devereux, with intense 
and trembling earnestness, ^^ that I would wil- 
lingly yield up my life this moment to know 
that I was mistaken — that you were still what I 
once believed you ! So powerful, even yet, is 
your influence over me, that I dare not trust 
my resolution by remaining near you. My 
preparations are made — ^before twenty-four hours 
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have elapsed I shall he on ray way to one of 
those countries which are engaged in a 
struggle for liberty, to strengthen that glo- 
rious cause with another heart and arm — my 
only wish in this worid to meet with an honor- 
able death ; my only hope beyond, to lose the 
haunting remembrance of my crimes and sor- 
rows in oblivion and forgetfulness !'* 

" No, no," I exclaimed, vehemently ; " this 
must not be your fate. For the sake of your 
mother, your friends — " 

" Friends !" he repeated scornfully ; " I have 
none ! For my mother, her happiness will be 
better promoted by my absence than by my 
presence. I have written her a letter explain- 
ing all ; I am not equal to the trial of a part- 
ing interview. When the first shock is over 
she will be reconciled, and even learn to rejoice 
when she hears that the restless and turbulent 
spirit, which has so often broken the quiet 
tenor of her life, is at last quelled for ever." 

*^ You know little of a woman's or of a 
mother's heart," I returned. " At least do not 
leave her without one farewell." 

He made an impatient gesture. 

*^Do you attempt to dictate?" he cried, 
" you who are the cause of this misery to her 
and to me ! It is you who drive me from my 
mother, my home, my country — who have in- 
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ftinuated yourself into my heart under a false 
guise — but, thank Heaven, I am not your dupe, 
I have discovered the truth — too late indeed to 
prevent the utter wreck of all earthly happi- 
ness, but in time to save myself from the dis- 
grace, contempt, and wretchedness which 
always fall on the husband of an authoress !" 

He had worked himself up to a fearful cli- 
max of passion. His dilated eyes seemed to 
dart out flashes of light, his lips quivered, his 
cheeks were deeply flushed, his chest heaved 
quickly, but laboriously, and he pressed his 
hand to his heart as if to still the painful 
violence of its beating. 

" I can say no more," he resumed, gasping 
for breath between each word. " It remains 
but to say farewell — if that phrase in our case 
is not mockery. You think so !" he resumed, 
after a pause, almost fiercely. You have 
nothing more to say to me ?'' 

^* Farewell," I with difficulty articulated. 
" I pity more than blame you. You will one 
day awake from this delusion. May God bless 
and preserve you both here and hereafter — 
farewell 1" 

He laughed — a wild bitter mocking laugh, that 
made the blood curdle in my veins — muttered — 
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^^ Well acted to the last I" then tnmed and 
strode towards the door« 

As I watched his retreating fornii a host of 
thrilling images — the departed happiness of 
the pasty the hopeless misery of the present, 
the blank and drrary prospects of the futures- 
rushed upon me witii overwhelming yiolenoe. 
I felt a distracting conviction that I had not 
said all I would or might have said, and in the 
struggle between pride and affection, I hesi*^ 
tated whether to recall him or not. 

Gasping for breath, and with feelings 
wrought up almost to frenzy, just when 
Devereux had reached the door, I made a con- 
vulsive effort to call to him. 

As I did so, a sharp, intense pain darted 
through my chest, followed by a strange and 
dreadful feeling of suffocation— one last glimpse 
of Devereux's face, pale and haggard with 
passion and suffering ; and then a sudden and 
total loss of consciousness. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



I HATE THB HJBABT-AOHB. 



When I recoyered my senseSi I found myself 
in bedy with Mrs. Deyereux sitting on one 
side of me, and Clifton weeping on the other ; 
while two gentlement, one of whom I recog* 

nized as Dr. W , were apparently holding 

a consultation together at a little distance. 

^^ Have you seen him ? Has he spoken to 
you ?'* I asked, in a low voice, of Mrs. Deve- 
reux, as soon as a full recollection of the scene 
of the morning had returned to my mind. I 
begged, I implored him to do so." 

No sooner had I uttered these words, than 
the physician approached, and told me that I 
must not speak on any account. 

*^ Indeed I must speak," I answered. ** I 
am well now. Dear Mrs. Deyereux, I wish to 
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have a few minutes' conversation with you 
alone." 

" Not just at present," she said. You — " 
** But it concerns him ; it concerns Augus- 
tus," I whispered. " Oh, is he gone and have 
you not seen him ?" 

A return of the former suflfocating feeling 
stopped my utterance, and I sank back power- 
less. Dr. W now told me, kinuly, that I 

had burst a blood vessel, and that it was neces- 
sary I should remain perfectly quiet, as 
my life was endangered ly any e.<cition. 
Mrs. Devereux, with a look of distress, 
begged me to obey the doctor's orders, and I 
was silent. Indeed I felt that I could now do 
no good, for it was late in the afternoon, and I 
could not doubt that Devereux had departed ; 
while his unhappy mother, was, it seemed, yet 
ignorant of all that had occurred. I found, by 
some few words she let fall, when about an 
hour afterwards I again made an attempt to 
speak to her, that irom the state in which I 
hud been discovered, she did not doubt that a 
violent scene had ensued between Augus- 
tus and myself, on her leaving the room ; 
but she little suspected that her beloved 
and only son had quitted her, his home, 
and his country . for ever. It seemed to me 
1^ if I was the cause of this misfortune — 
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iiinocont>, perhaps, but still the cause ; and 
every kind look and soothing word she be- 
stowed upon me, aggravated the pangs of re- 
gret and self-reproach. Then, I asked myself^ 
had I cause for self-reproach. Was it not his 
own prejudices and passions which had worked 
his misery? Yet, had he never known me, 
those prejudices and passions might never have 
been called forth. I was too weak to think 
much ; any attempt at connected reasoning 
made my brain giddy and confused ; but these, 
and other harrowing thoughts did but torment 
me the more on that account. Devereux's 
absence excited no alarm, nor even surprise ; 
for even before the last three weeks, when his 
movements had been most uncertain and ir- 
regular, he had not unfrequently been in the 
habit of remaining until a very late hour, at 
the House of Commons. 

It was not until the next morning that 
Devereux's letter to his mother was found on 
the table in his dressing-room. After the 
first paroxysms of grief which its perusal 
occasioned were over, this amiable and kind- 
hearted woman exerted herself to prove that 
her affection for me was not lessened, but 
rather increased, bv the misfortune that had 
fallen on us both. 

The agitation and mental suflferiug I endured. 
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had, as might be expected, the effect of aggra- 
vating ray illness. I implored Mrs. Devereux 
not to send to my mother until I was better, 
and she promised that she would not unless 
my life was considered in immediate danger. 
When I expressed my thanks to her for not 
having at firat, acquainted my family with my 
indisposition, she said that she had hesitated 
whether she ought not to do so, and had been 
decided by what she knew would be my wishes 
on the subject. By my request, she wrote a 
letter to my mother, staling that I was indis- 
posed, but that I should soon be well again, 
and would write shortly to fix the time for my 
return to Heathfield. 

It was not until after many days had elapsed 
that I was able to rise, and a week more passed 
before I was suffered to leave my room, even 
for a few hours. When I did so, the first 
sight of objects which vividly recalled the 
image of Devereux, excited so much emotion, 
as nearly to cause a relapse. Wherever I 
turned my eyes, everything brought him before 
me. The books we had read, the pictures we 
had gazed on, the flowers we had watched to- 
gether, bis writing-case with the unfinished, 
rough copy of a political essay which I had 
been engaged in transciibiug ; scraps of poetry 
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aBd prose of his composition, and in his hand- 
writing ; the balcony beside which we had so 
often sat in the deepening twilight, looking on 
the stars ; now lost in deep and earnest specu* 
lations on their nature, now conversing on 
the yet loftier and more glorious subjects 
which their contemplation suggested, till again 
descending to earth, we spoke of our love, our 
hopes, our plans for the future ; while his elo- 
quence, like music, heard in dreams, thrilled 
my soul with rapture ; and his presence and 
his love made Earth seem Heaven. 

Thus, for the second time in my life, had 
the world become a blank to me ; and I was 
not yet twenty-one. 

How different in its effect on our character 
is the grief caused by the death of a friend, 
from that caused by the estrangement of one 
we love ! In the first case the heart is softened 
and purified ; in the second it is chilled and 
hardened ; in one instance we cling more 
closely to our kind, for sympathy and affection ; 
in the other, our trust in human nature is for 
ever shaken. It is true that after a time, 
when we have recovered from the first violence 
of the shock, we may appear externally but 
little altered; we may mix again with the 
world, we may smile and laugh as formerly ; 
we are, perhaps, even more social in our habits ; 
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but a change has been wrought within us 
more fearful and blighting to the soul, than 
that which a short period of intense grief or 
mortal terror will sometimes bring to the body, 
when the auburn hair is turned to grej, and 
youth and vigour to age and decrepitude. 

I took a sad but affectionate farewell of my 
kind and valued friend, Mrs. Devereux, who 
was more deeply affected at our parting than I 
had ever seen her. 

^* I have now indeed lost all," she said, 
mournfully, as the carriage stood at the door, 
which was to convey her back to town, after 
passing a few days at Ileathfleld, whither she 
had accompanied me. " Not only my son, but 
you, my Evelyn, whom I have learned to love 
with scarcely less tenderness." 

*^ My dear, my kind friend !" I exclaimed, 
with deep emotion. " I will be a daughter to 
you still. I should be the most ungrateful as 
well as the most heartless of human beings if I 
did not always love and respect you as a 
parent." 

She embraced me, said, " God bless you, 
my child ;" and hastened away. This was the 
second of September, Devereux's birth-day, 
and the day long fixed for our wedding. 
About three months after, I received a letter 
from the attached old servant, Clifton, written 
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in great distress, to tell me that her mistress 
(who had taken a house by the sea- side, for the 
winter, where I was shortly to have visited 
her,) had been seized with severe illness. I 
lost no time in hastening to my poor friend, 
whom I found very weak and suflfering. The 
best medical advice was sent for, but to no 
purpose ; she continued to grow worse. I was 
miserable, but she seemed calm and happy ; 
and evinced the most touching patience and 
resignation. When I lamented bitterly that 
her son was not near her, she said, with a 
sweet smile — 

'' I ought not to murmur, since I have such 
a daughter as you to soothe ray last hours. 
You will some day see Augustus again, and 
you \^ ill then tell him, from me, that you sup- 
plied his place to his mother." 

She charged me with many affectionate 
messages to him, which it did not seem to me 
likely that I should ever have an opportunity of 
delivering, though I did not say so. During 
the six weeks that she lingered, I nursed and 
tended her constantly, and her end was as 
peaceful as her life had been blameless, 
and her faith sincere. Softened as tiie blow 
thus was, yet, when she was no more, I 
could not help feeling as if I had never 
half-cx^)ressed my sense of all her -kindness 
to me ; that 1 had been too much absorbed in 
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my own grief, and sympathised too little with 
hers. How gladly would I have saved her life — 
and yet she could have but little to attach her 
to existence. It is not the dead^ but the sur- 
vivors who are to be pitied* 



^ 
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CHAPTEK V* 



AUTHOESHXP AND FHISITDSHIP. 



Time passed, and the elasticity of youth, toge*> 
ther with the natural tendency to resist — ^not 
to be crushed by misfortune, had enabled me 
to struggle against sorrow, while my extreme 
dread of making those around me suffer be- 
cause I was unhappy, had given me strength 
to conceal within my own heart much of what 
I felt. I believe that no one, except, perhaps, 
his mother, had an idea how deeply and de^ 
votedly I had loved Devereux — therefore, this 
task was the easier. Had loved I Although I 
would have acknowledged it to no one, " I 
loved him still I 

It was now my greatest pleasure to recal 
the hours we had spent together, when no 
obstacle was between our hearts; hours too 
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intervals, even the most agreeable companion- 
ship. I became more and more fond of solitary 
contemplation and study, and again I sought 
relief in literary pursuits. Denied the happi- 
ness of loving and being loved, the emotions 
with which the soul is overflowing must have 
some outlet ; and thus it was with me. I would 
have sacrificed all for Devereux, but he had 
cast me off, and ambition alone remained. 

I had already drawn upon myself some of the 
annoyances and penalties of authorship. My 
book had been moderately successful. Some 
of the best periodicals of the day had spoken 
highly of its merits ; others had abused both 
the work and its author, with a vebciiience and 
heartiness worthy of the great P. er Mac- 
Grawler himself. I shall never forget the 
effect of the first abusive review upon me — the 
various passions and emotions which it excited. 
Not content with criticising the faults of my 
work with the utmost severity, the re- 
viewer went on to assert that it had not a 
single merit ; that the writer scarcely possessed 
common intelligence; that the book was the 
essence of everything unnatural and absurd. 
1 have since read critiques more violent, per- 
sonal, and ill-natured, without b^ing much 
affected by them ; it is the fii-st attack which 
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galls and stings — the first attack is an epoch im 
an author's life. 

Hume wisely remarked, that *4t is a quality 
Tory observable in human nature, that any 
opposition which does not entirely discourage 
and intimidate us, has rather a contrary effect| 
and inspires us with a more than ordinary 
grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting 
our force to overcome the opposition," he con* 
tinues, " we invigorate the soul, and give it an 
elevation with which otherwise it would never 
have been acquainted.'* 

After the first ebullition of feeling was over, 
I felt the truth of this remark, and resolved to 
show the reviewer and the world that I had, at 
least, more powers than the former gave me 
credit for. 

Several of my friends, who were authors of 
small celebrity but great pretensions, when 
they found that my book was received with 
some favor, took offence, and dropped my 
acquaintance ; others sent me anonymous 
copies of verses, almost too doggrel to deserve 
the name — ridiculing both myself and my book ; 
while a third set obligingly forwarded unfavor- 
able critiques, with the most cutting passages 
underlined. 

This treatment, like the reviews, had its 
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advantages, for it opened my eyes to the true 
nature of the world's friendships, and taught 
me what yalue to set on ties which are at any 
moment liable to be broken, through caprice, 
or the most paltry feelings of envy or wounded 
self-love. 

To balance these vexatious circumstances 
was the kind and cordial commendation of 
my most valued friends, and letters of encou- 
ragement and approval from one or two talented 
and distinguished authors. 

" Some abuse as well as praise, is best for 
you in every respect," observed Courteney, 
one day. " It shows that you are thought of 
enough importance to be worth writing down. 
It now remains for you to show that you are 
not to be written down." 

" I will endeavour to do so," said I. " But 
setting aside its effect on myself, and the gra- 
tification of feeling important enough to be 
abused, how many people would such a review 
as either of these two before us deter from 
reading my book !" 

" Fewer than you imagine," said Courteney. 
"For one reader who is deterred, I believe 
there are twenty whom a review full of un^ 
sparing abuse w ould cause to send for the book 
immediately. Besides a natural curiosity to 
see something which one imagines would be 
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amusing and extraordinary, from its extreme 
badness ; there is that not very amiable pecu- 
liarity of human nature, which leads people to 
enjoy and be pleased with satire, whether just 
or unjust ; men like something io laugh at, 
and the depreciation of others, who have some 
pretension to renown, is flattering to their 
vanity and self-importance. It is the milk- 
and-water style of review, like that we read 

yesterday on 's book, saying that the work 

is rather prettily written in parts, though feeble, 
that it will serve to amuse a leisure hour, and 
last a season, like other ephemera — it is this 
sort of review that really does harm to a publi- 
cation. After all, it should be remembered that a 
review is but the opinion of one man. He may 
be a man of talent certainly, though probably 
the greater number of reviewers are not ; but 
still he is but one, notwithstanding the imposing 
editorial ^ weJ '' 

"The worst of reviews," said I, "is that 
they induce a certain mental indolence. The 
majority of people are glad of anything which 
will save them the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves, and therefore place implicit faith on 
what the * Times,' or the * Herald,' or the 
* Edinburgh,' or the * Quarterly,' say on any 
book or subject, without making the slightest 
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atttmpt to investigate whether the ^ Times/ 
* Edinburgh/ or * Quarterly,' are right or 
wrong." 

"This is a disadvantage," said Courteney; 
" and yet we must remember that many indi- 
viduals would not take the trouble to think, 
whether there was or was not a periodical 
to think for them; so that by reading the 
periodical, they obtain some ideas on a sub- 
ject, when otherwise they would have had 
none." 

"That is a very ingenious defence," said I, 
smiling. " I have observed that men generally 
think more highly of newspapers and other 
periodicals than women do." 

" Men are generally more practical in their 
views than women," said Courteney. " I own 
that the extreme indifference with which many 
young ladies regard a newspaper is to me a 
matter of astonishment. You are an excep- 
tion, and I know some others; but with the 
generality, the corner containing the list of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, seems the great 
attraction." 

My brother had now grown companionable ; 
and it was a source of pleasure and interest to 
me to watch and, as far as lay in my power, to 
assist in the development of his mind and 
heart. I again joined him in his studies with 
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my uncle, as I had formerly done, and we 
became daily more attached to each other. 

About this time I formed several new and 
warm friendships, most of them, however, 
destined like the greater part of my attach- 
ments throughout life, to end unhappily — by 
death, change, or separation. 

But my greatest source of pleasure was again 
meeting with Kate Chester, wdom my mother 
invited to visit us at Heathfield. In former 
days I had thought but little about her. Now, 
as we became intimate, with the exception of 
my sister, I had never loved any one of my 
own sex so well, and in both these instances, 
as well as one or two others, friendship was 
with me a passion — ^not as with the majority of 
people, merely a sentiment. This firiendship 
had a most beneficial effect both on my hap- 
piness and on my character. The gentle loving 
nature and the purity of heart possessed by 
Kate, combined — as these qualities were — with 
good sense, superior intellect, an agreeable 
person, and refined manners, gave her the 
elevating and softening influence over me which 
Annie used imperceptibly, but powerfully, to 
exert ; an influence of the extent, indeed of 
the existence of which I was scarcely aware 
until after my sister's death. Even then it had 
not ceased entirely ; I felt better, happier, 
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holier for thinking of her ; when others were 
unkind or false, it consoled me to recollect how 
she bad loved me ; if I was speaking, doing, 
or thinking wrong, I would often be checked 
by the idea that I was rendering myself un- 
worthy of her ; and never since her death had 
I laid down at night without having first 
breathed forth a trembling and earnest prayer 
that in a future and happier state of existence, 
if such awaited me, I might meet her again, 
unchanged and loving as on earth, where she 
had been my good angel. 



VOL. n. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



COTJETSHIP. 



Thh following summer Mrs. Hastings wrote 
begging my mother to spare me to her for some 
months, as her companion was dead, and she 
was very dull by herself. 

I would have declined, but as both my 
mother and uncle wished me not to oflfend our 
relative, which it was evident from the style of 
her note a refusal would do, I very reluctantly 
consented. 

It was with a profound depression of spirits 
that I entered the gloomy old house in Eussell 
Square. Mrs. Hastings was in the drawing- 
room, seated on a sofa — it was the very one on 
which Devereux and I had sat, side by side, on 
the happy evening of the party. Near her 
was a coarse, unpleasant-looking man, whom 
the first glance convinced me I had seen before, 
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and whom I presently recognised as Mr. Allan, 
the person who had ruined poor Warrenne 
Deyereux's peace, by running away with his 
wife. 

The sight of this individual was peculiarly 
disagreeable to me ; he was associated with 
much that was painful, and besides I could 
not but think that the conduct of the unfortu- 
nate woman with whom, in my mind, he was 
connected, had not been without its influence 
on my fate. 

** You have met before ?" said Mrs. Hast- 
ings; as Mr. Allan bowed to me. 

I turned away without acknowledging the 
bow, or replying to the question. Mr. Allan 
remarked that he had had the pleasure of 
seeing me at the house of a friend. 

"This gentleman,'^ said Mrs. Hastings, 
pointedly, and eying me with a scowl, " is a 
particular friend of mine. You dine here to- 
day, of course," she added, blandly, to Mr. 
Allan, who eagerly replied in the affirmative. 

"Why are you so distant towards Mr. 
Allan ?" demanded Mrs. Hastings, with much 
asperity, when we retired to the drawing-room 
after dinner. 

I replied, that I knew him to have behaved 
in a most dishonourable and disgraceful 
manner ; that I believed if she knew all that I 
L 3 
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did, she would be as distant as I was. She 
returned, very angrily, that I ought to feel 
sure that a person who was her friend must be 
all that he ought to be ; which remark was so 
absurd that I would not say more on the 
subject. 

However, when I found that he was a 
constant, almost a daily visitor, and that he 
stood extremely high in the favour of my 
hostess, I again alluded to his conduct ; and 
told her some particulars, but without men- 
tioning names. She said, in reply, that if he 
had once been rather wild, he was now quite 
reformed ; that I took a pleasure in exaggera- 
ting his defects because he was her friend. I 
said, that I merely told her simple facts, which 
were so notorious, that an enemy of Mr. 
Allan's, which I was not, need not resort to 
exaggeration ; that it was for her own sake I 
had taken upon myself the ungracious task of 
speaking against this person. She made some 
angry answer, and was more attentive to Mrs. 
Allan than ever. A few days afterwards, she 
informed me that she had told him what I 
had stated, and he had said that he and the 
lady happened to be travelling the same way, 
and had accompanied each other as friends. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Allan and I 
happened to be alone together in the drawing- 
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room for a few minutes after dinner, he asked 
me, in his harsh, disagreeable voice, if I had 
heard anything of Augustus Devereux since 
he went abroad. 

I did not answer for some moments; and 
then, without attempting to disguise the con- 
tempt and dislike I felt, I asked whether he 
was not ashamed to mention that name even 
to a person who was not connected with the 
family ? 

He looked somewhat abashed, but almost 
immediately replied with one of his odious, 
hypocritical smiles — 

"I know, of course, what you allude to, 
but that was only a frolic, I give you my word 
for it. Margaretta and I were old friends ; 
we only wanted to cure Warrenne of being so 
ridiculously jealous." 

" I am not deceived by you," I answered. 
Math undisguised disgust; "although you 
may perhaps deceive some others. Where is 
that unhappy woman now ?" 

" My friend, Mrs. Warrenne ? She got tired 
of my society, as, in truth, I did of hers, for 
your literary women are somewhat of bores 
after a little time — I mean nothing personal, 
of course — and she is now taking a friendly 
tour in the Netherlands with a young Belgian 
officer." 



We were assembled round the brefikfaatr 
table about la mouth after my arrival ; mjr 
mother, who had eome up to town for a few 
days, being of the party ; when Mra, Hastings, 
with much affected modesty, and somB real 
embarrassment, aunounced that she a&d Mf« 
Allan were going to be married t 

After a pause of surprise whidsi followed 
this intelligence, my mother murmuped a laiot 
congratulation ; I made an effort to follow her 
exainple, but the words died on my Hp^, and 
I continued my breakfj^t in silence. 

" Have jou not one word, one single word 
to say on the sublet, Miss Bvelyn?^ asked 
3(rs. Hasting9> with ilUsuppre^sed displm- 
sure. 

" I cannot wish you jay," I said, at length- 
^^ It is impossible that such a union wa b& 
productive of happiness*" 

When the anger which this observation oc- 
casioned had subsided, I ^ideavoured eames;(^y 
and without any mixture of luttemess to di^ 
auade her from the proposed marriage, but in 
vain. 

"All men have their failings," she argued, 
"and he no worse than others. Your ow^ 
pattern of a lover, Mr. Devereu^, had bee^ 
wild enough, if reports did not greatly belif 
him. I want a protector, and Mr. AJIJ^sl }§ 
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JTist the man. As to what you say about out 
ages, what does it matter if I am a few yeatd 
the elder ? I have scarcely reached the prime 
of life ; though I know that you boys and 
girls think every one old who is over thirty. 
As for the rest, although I am not quite so 
young or quite so blooming as when Mr. Hast- 
ings sought my hand, I believe — ^I have every 
reason to believe, that dear Eichard is sin« 
cerely, and I may add, passionately attached 
to me.'* 

I struggled hard to repress a smile; but 
could not entirely conceal what was passing 
in my mind. Sometimes a quick perception of 
the ridiculous is very inconvenient. 

^^ You think, doubtless,*' said Mrs. Hastings, 
with bitter sarcasm, ^^that it is only young 
boys of lovers who are constant ; but you will 
see, perhaps, that my lover is rather more so 
than some other person's." 

Notwithstanding my repugnance to the 
whole affair, I was forced to perform the part 
of bridesmaid to my venerable relative, my 
companions in that office being five of the 
elderly young ladies I alluded to at the 
party. 

^' I almost think," I heard the bridegroom 
elect observe to Mrs. Hastings, after that lady 
had marshalled us all in our bridal dresses, of 
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whieh she insisted 011 seeing the separate and 
combined effect, two days before the eventful 
morning, ^^ I almost think, Fanny, that we 
should be better without Miss LasceUes." 

" Why !" asked his bride. 

** Why, because — although, of course, 
nothing can affect you, my sweet love, who 
possess, as I have a thousand times told you, 
charms far more potent than all the bloom in 
the world, yet the bridesmaids do not ; and — 
and, in fact, she makes them look, by contrast, 
more confoundedly old and ugly than they 
otherwise would do." 

This was a bold speech, and I do not believe 
he would have ventured on it, had not deeds of 
settlement, greatly to his advantage in a pecu- 
niary point of view, been that moming signed, 
sealed, and delivered to a solicitor. He how- 
ever atoned for his disparagement of the antique 
bridesmaids by paying her own personal 
beauty the most extravagant compliments. I 
hoped that in consequence of his advice I 
should be discarded ; but Mrs. Hastings chose 
to retain me. 

The little boy, who had received me on my 
first arrival with lively demonstrations of joy 
and pleasure, and who often, by his inter- 
ference, saved me from the unpleasant effects 
of his (so called) aunt's anger^ was by no means 
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delighted with the proposed marriage, and 
often declared to me in private that it was 
" deuced humbug." 

*^ A very different wedding this from what 
ours shall be, Evelyn," he would observe ; and 
then ask me why I smiled so mournfully, and 
told him it could never be. 

This child, to my great amusement, acted 
the part of father to the bride ! and that woman 
his grand-mother ! 

Courteney was invited to be one of the 
guests, and accepted the invitation, chiefly, I 
believe, because he would not lose an opportu- 
nity of seeing my mother and myself. Mrs. 
Hastings had been very obliging to him since 
we met him in the street a day or two after my 
arrival, and had repeatedly asked him, to dinner. 
Ue afterwards told me that one day, when on 
some pretext or other, she had sent me out of 
the room ; she had, after throwing out many 
hints, which he would not take, made him a 
formal offer of her hand and heart. Another, she 
said, had but the previous day thrown ^^piself at 
her feet to demand tliat hand and heart, that 
she had " not yet given this aspirant a decided 
answer ; that she found it indispensably neces- 
sary she should have a protector; and she 
loved him (Courteney), intinitely the beat of 
the two ; that if he would accept that office, 
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irhich she laid aside her woman's pride and 
dignity to offer (as queens were sometimes 
obliged to do), and which her superior years 
and wisdom authorised her doing — if he would 
accept that office, she should be delighted ; if 
not she should signify her acceptance of the 
other suitor to-morrow. On Courteney's poli- 
tely and gratefully declining the proffered 
honour, she burst into tears, seized his hand, 
said that if his heart was pre-engaged, which 
she perceiyed it was, she had no cause to blame 
him ; that she hoped they would always be 
friends ; and that if she should again become a 
widow, and it happened that he had overcome 
this attachment, or was himself a widower, it 
would not be her fault if they were not, after 
all, united* 
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OHAPTEE VII. 



TWO WEDDINGS. 



Mrs. Hastings's wedding day was the second 
anniversary of that which was to have united 
me to Devereux. My amiable relative seemed 
to have a peculiar pleasure in fixing on that 
day. Notwithstanding the bustle incident on 
preparation, and the numerous duties that 
devolved upon me, Devereux was incessantly 
in my thoughts. My spirits were in the lowest 
state of depression, I was agitated and per- 
turbed without knowing why, and peipetually 
haunted by a presentiment that something bad 
had happened, or was about to happen con- 
nected with him. My mother remarked my 
unusual sadness ; but I did not tell her its 
true cause. She would have been distressed 
for me, although at the same time she would 
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have gently reproved me for giving way to 
rach feelings ; and to lighten her sorrows and 
save her from unnecessary pain was one great 
object of my life ; while I felt, as who has not, 
at some period of their existence, that there are 
presentiments against which it is vain to 
struggle. 

On the day of the wedding I was struck to 
observe that Courteney was silent and ab- 
stracted. After the ceremony, as he was 
sitting near me in the drawing-room, I could 
not refrain from asking him anxiously whether 
anything was the matter. He hurriedly re- 
plied in the negative, and exerted himself to be 
more lively. Soon, however, he abruptly 
broke off, and after a few moments' pause, asked 
me if I had heard anything of Devereux lately. 
It was the first tirre since the engagement was 
at an end, that that name had ever been spoken 
between us. Struck and alarmed by the 
strange coincidence of his words and my own 
thoughts, I was utterly unable to reply. I 
leaned back in my chair, and gasped for 
breath. 

'* You already know it?'^ he asked. 

^^Know what?" I said. "I know no- 
thing For mercy's sake, speak! Something 
is amiss ; something dreadful has happened !" 

** Calm yourself," cried Courteney, eagerly. 
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" There is no cause for alarm. He is well, and 
in England. Calm yourself, I entreat you." 

But my agitation had become so great as to 
be almost beyond control. 

" Good gracious, Evelyn, what is the mat- 
ter ?" exclaimed the bride, as she passed us, 
leaning on the arm of her husband. 

*^ The heat of the church was too much for 
her," I heard Courteney reply, and then assist- 
ing me to rise, he drew my arm gencly through 
his, and led me to a seat on the landing. 

*' You have not told me all," I said, with 
forced calmness. 

He did not reply ; but I saw that I was 
right. 

''- 1 can bear the — the worst," I faltered. 
" Pray speak." 

" I will tell you nothing more now," said 
Courteney, evidently frightened at the effect 
his previous communication had produced. 

I turned an imploring look on him. 

'' You cannot spare me the pain your intel- 
ligence must inflict," I said ; " but you can 
spare me the pain of suspense. Tell me what 
has happened to — to — " 

'' He is married," said Courteney, at length, 
in so low a tone that I felt, rather than heard, 
the words. 

I have no idea of anything that passed for 
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some time after this communication. I did not 
faint, or shriek, or fall to the ground, but all 
my faculties seemed suspended. The only con- 
sciousness that remained to me, the only im- 
pression my mind appeared to retain was that 
he was married. When I awoke to the percep- 
tion of external objects, Courteney, himself 
pale and agitated, held my hand, and was en- 
devouring to rouse me. A sudden thought, a 
hope flashed on my mind. 

*^ You have seen the announcement in some 
paper," I exclaimed. " They are often false — 
perhaps this was." 

" I read it in no paper," he answered ; " I 
myself witnessed the ceremony." 

'^ And she— his wife ?" I faltered, " is— ^" 

^*Lady Clara Arundel," was the reply. 

" No, no," I gasped ; '^ that is impossible — 
it cannot be — you must mistake. Oh ! any 
one but her !" 

" Yesterday morning," said Courteney, " I 
accompanied a friend of mine, by his request, 
to see a monument to the memory of his 
brother, in All Soul's Church, Langham Place. 
We had not been in the church long before a 
bridal party entered. A glance showed Ine 
that the bride and bridegroom were Lady 
Clara and Devereux. 

Placing myself behind a pillar, I remained 
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to see the ceremony ; and fleldom have I wit* 
nessed a wedding that had so little of joy and 
so much of gloom." 

" Then he was sorrowful ?" I asked^ feeling 
a melancholy satisfaction from the circum* 
stance. 

^^ He was so much agitated that he nearly 
fainted. Lady Clara was in tears the whole 
time. I heard him, after the ceremony was 
over, address her, or rather speak of her, as 
Lady Clara Arundel. She started, and I 
thought her pale cheek grew yet paler ; while 
some of the bystanders whispered that it was 
an unlucky omen. Altogether, the scene made 
an impression on me which will not soon be 
effaced." 

There was a pause, which T presently broke 
by saying, calmly and in a low voice — 

" Thank you for telling me all. Ton cannot 
be surprised at my emotions ; for you know 
how I loved him." 

As I rose and turned round, I saw an ex- 
pression of deep sympathy and sorrow in 
Courteney's countenance. 1 held out my hand 
to him, and we re-entered the drawing-room, 
which the guests were just preparing to quit for 
that where the breakfast was prepared. I took 
the offered arm of some elderly gentleman, 
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and Courteney gave his to one of the other 
bridesmaids. 

My part in the remaining ceremonies of the 
day was performed mechanically. I smiled 
and laughed, and replied to compliments, and 
joined in conversation, of which, strange to say, 
I could not afterwards recall one word. The 
only time that my thoughts were present, was 
when some one of the company, who had also 
seen or heard of the wedding, mentioned Lady 
Clara and Devereux. It was remarked that 
Lady Clara had recently (I forget how) lost 
the greater part of her fortune. 

" What in the world could induce Mr. 
Devereux to marry her immediately afterwards . 
I cannot imagine," said another of the party ; 
unless it was one of those extraordinary caprices 
by which his conduct seems often governed. 
The Devereuxs, everybody is aware, are any- 
thing but rich, in proportion to their high con- 
nections, and the ancient birth of which they 
are so proud. 

" Chivalrous generosity," suggested some 
one else. 

" Pshaw ! my dear fellow, there is not such 
a thing extant. It is quite obsolete ; if indeed 
(which I doubt) it ever existed." 

" Slie is beautiful enough to dispense with a 
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dower/' remarked another guest, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

The banquet at length was over; every- 
body's health had been drunk, and each person 
severally had returned thanks, in speeches of 
greater length than might have been expected, 
considering that all the speakers were " com- 
pletely overcome by their feelings," the bride 
and bridegroom had driven oflf in a carriage-and- 
four, the guests had departed, and my mother, 
HaiTy, and myself were left alone. 

The boy, overpowered with excitement and 
champagne, crept off to bed as soon as dinner 
was ended ; my mother, wearied and fatigued, 
was glad to retire early to rest ; and I remained 
alone. I had told my mother of Devereux's 
marriage, and she observed that it was no more 
than she had expected, that he was utterly un- 
worthy of me, and that I had had a happy 
escape. It was a relief to be entirely in soli- 
tude, to be free from the restraint imposed by 
the presence of others, to be no longer forced 
to talk and laugh, to tutor my countenance to 
appear interested in what was passing around 
me, while my heart was far away. 

I wanted to think, to reflect, to realize the 
fact to myself ; to become accustomed to the 
idea that he was married. Amidst the silly 
conversation at the breakfast table I had 
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learned one ciroumstance which a£Forded me 
positive pleasure. Lady Clara had lost her 
fortune. It seemed to afford a clue to Deve- 
reux^B conduct, which I seized upon with eager- 
ness. I could now fully comprehend the 
feelings, half self-sacrificing, half reckless, the 
stem though morbid sense of duty, which 
added to his solemn promise to his dying friend 
had led him to take this step. I could enter 
into the struggles which his haughty but noble 
spirit must have undergone before he could 
bring himself to make, what he deemed, the 
only reparation in his power, to a woman, on 
whom, whatever might have been her faults, 
he bad inflicted grievous misery. 

Yet with these consoling circumstances, I 
could not but confess that his marriage was a 
dreadful and unexpected blow to me. It was 
not that I had entertained the most distant 
thought of a union with him, for knowing his 
opinions, I would not now have accepted his 
hand had he knelt at my feet and implored me 
to do so ; and I felt a conviction amounting to 
certainty that those opinions would never 
alter; but — but — that he had taken another 
to his home and heart ! I could not contem- 
plate it without great bitterness of spirit. 1 
did not believe that he loved Lady Clara ; 
I felt sure that he would never be happy 



with her ; and almost equally certain that she 
would not be so with him. They were, as both 
had owned to me, utterly unsuited to each 
other. Few women, I believed, were suited 
to Devereux. I could not remember one I 
had ever seen, who seemed to me capable of 
really understanding and loving him, as I 
had. 

I remained indulging thus in the luxury of 
thought and sorrow until the light of the au- 
tumn sun gleamed through the crevices of the 
window shutters and made my lamp grow dim ; 
when I retired to seek a few hours of broken 
aiid feverish repose. 
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" She was somewhat softened at first," re- 
plied Courteney, '^ which it would haYe been 
unnatural indeed if she had not been in the 
presence of death ; but when I took leave of her, 
shehad, in a great measure, recovered her usual 
petulance, and told me, that before I saw her 
again (she had made me promise to spend a 
few days at the Hall next Christmas) she 
should be married. I enquired, as our rela- 
tionship seemed to demand, on whom she was 
about to bestow her hand, to which she gra- 
ciously replied, tnat I should know soon 
enough." 



/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



LITERARY. 



Three months passed away under the roof of 
Mrs. Hastings Allan^ as she chose to be 
called. 

It was one of this lady's peculiarities that 
she could not bear to see anybody amused and 
happy with their own occupations ; what she 
liked was that every one should sit in the 
room doing nothing but talk to her, or listen 
to her foolish and vapid remarks. 

Almost the only time that I could really 
call my own was after ten o'clock in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Hastings always, except when there 
was company, retired at that early hour, for 
which arrangement I was truly thankful. I 
had always loved, though never so much as 
now, the calm hours of night, when the dis- 
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tiirbing influences of the world and the worid^s 
toils and cares are over, the busy murmur of 
active life is stilled, and we are no longer 
forced to endure the presence of ungenial 
companions; while the soul, left to obey its 
own impulses, seems more free and spiritual ; 
as if it partook of the deep calm and mysteri- 
ous sublimity with which Night veils Nature. 

Two mer of my works had been recently 
ushered into the World of Letters within a 
short period of each other. One was an early 
production; the composition of the other, 
which was only just completed, had rendered 
many an hour happy and full of excitement, 
which had otherwise been painful and weari- 
some. 

Authors frequently complain of a want of 
fresh subjects and materials. Let an author 
draw from life and nature ; let him, without 
aiming at the startling and the wonderful, be 
contend with giving the world a faithful tran- 
script of his thoughts, and feelings, and im- 
pressions, which, as no two minds were ever 
constituted alike, must differ essentially from 
those of any other writer ; let him clothe the 
ideas thus suggested in simple, appropriate 
language, trusting to the stamp of reality and 
truth lor his chief effect, and he will find that 
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8uoh a work will touch the hearts and minds 
of his readers far more than if he had passed 
mouths or years in poring over the records of 
tlio inidiUo ages, or the yet more remote 
ohronielos of antiquity. How did the justlj 
aduiirod ancients obtain their fame ? Not by 
seeking for materials from the times of those 
who had lived before them, but by drawing 
vivid pictures of the busy and varied life on 
wliich they looked ; by describing the charac- 
ters of those with whom they daily walked 
and conversed ; by stating simply and frankly 
the opinions and observations which their own 
experience suggested. 

Nor is a very extensive acquaintance with 
the world so necessary to an author as is 
generally imagined. It is far better that he 
should have studied a few specimens of his 
kind deeply and thoroughly, than that he 
should have superficially examined thousands. 
A man who has only read six books, Ipt has 
made himself perfect master of the contents of 
each, is more likely to be a good scholar than 
one who has hastily and carelessly perused the 
literature of several nations. 

And, after all, human nature is the same 
every where. As " one page perused in the 
book of love, will enable us to read volumes in 
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the hearts of others," so if we do but know our 
own character well, we are enabled to decipher 
the characters of our fellow creatures in a man- 
ner that, to the uninitiated, seems little short 
of miraculous. 



YOL. n. 
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CHAPTER X. 



▲ MASBIED HAN. 



" Condole with me, Evelyn, no— congratulate 
me I mean," said Lord Bobert Bockingham, 
coming up to me one afternoon, as I was doing 
penance in the Pantheon Bazaar, whither I 
had accompanied Mrs* Hastings. ^^I am a 
married man." 

" Am I to congratulate or condole ?' I 
asked. ^^ You look so tragi-comic, that it is 
impossible to decide." 

" Ah, I may well look tragi* comic," returned 
the young man, " for, by Jove, it's a serious 
aflEair. * Merry as a marriage bell,' Lord 
Byron says, don*t he ? I can't say I see the 
merriment." 

"You must introduce me to your bride," 
saidL 

"My bride — yes. Pray understand, I do 
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not mean to say she has not got her merits, 
but she is a very rough diamond, and such a 
dragon as to tenlper ! She quarrelled with me 
on our way home from church. What do you 
think of that?" 

I replied that I feared his prospects of do- 
mestic happiness were not so promising as 
could be wished. 

" Promising !" he repeated. " I almost 
think that instead of a bridal, it would have 
been better for me to have thrust my head into 
a halter. Forgive the pun — ^it's not original, I 
know, besides being a very bad one.^ 

And the poor fellow laughed a very melan- 
choly laugh. 

" You see,'^ he pursued, "I was confoundedly 
hard up for money, and my governor told me 
plainly that I was an extravagant dog, and 
must repair my fortunes by matrimony. So I 
thought over all my acquaintance, and found, 
to my horror, that all the nice pretty girls 
were poor, and only a few disagreeable ones 
rich. After much consideration, I decided 
upon two — my present wife and another young 
lady, a mild, gentle, silly creature, like one of 
Thackeray's women. W6ll, I resolved to try 
her first ; she refused me ; I rode oflf directly 
to the other, who accepted me, and — ^and 
here we are !" 
M 3 
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The young man had worked himself up into 
a state of great exeitement; but becoming 
calmer, asked me, " if I was married, that I 
looked so pale and dismal." I had only just 
replied in the negative, when catching a 
glimpse of his treasure in the distance, he 
darted off, and in a few moments returned, 
bringing with him Courteney's cousin Bar- 
bara ! 

That young lady was much altered in 
personal appearance, since I had seen her. 
She Was less shy and awkward, and her man- 
ner had acquired a considerable degree of con- 
ceit and self importance. Her face was not 
quite so plain, for an increase of plumpness 
had made her features look smaller and less 
harsh, and though over-dressed, she was attired 
with more taste than formerly. 

She received me with more civility than I 
had expected; asked after my mother, and 
said she was glad to see me again. She pre- 
sently told her husband that he must go once 
more round the bazaar with her, as she had not 
yet discovered at which stall embroidered satin 
aprons were the cheapest. 

" Go round again, my love I" remonstrated 
Lord Kobert. " Keally I am half dead with 
this dreadful place already. It's rather 
pleasant here, among the plants and the birds. 
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Do, pray, Barbara, sit and rest a little while 
in this conservatory, instead of roaming about 
any more. I want to talk to Miss Lasoelles." 

" Why don't yon pronounce properly, you 
ridiculous creature ?'' demanded his w^e ; 
sneeringly mimicking his voice and lisp. 
Miss Lascelles, is not my husband a very 
strange man ?" 

'^ He is a very kind-hearted and good-natured 
one«'' I answered, smilingly, ^'as I can tell 
from experience. As to strangeness, every 
one has some peculiarity. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to my aunt, Mrs. Hastings Allan, 
she is never tired of a bazaar ; and would, I 
have no doubt, walk round with you if Lord 
Eobert is fatigued." 

This, Mrs. Hastings was delighted to do; 
when she heard the name of Lady Eobert 
Bockingham, and Barbara, much charmed to 
find a sympathising companion, walked off 
with renewed spirits and good humour. 

" Thank Providence !" exclaimed Lord 
Bobert, throwing himself on to a seat beside 
me. " What a profound reverie you were in 
when I first spoke to you, with your eyes fixed 
so intently on that great green parrot !" 

"That parrot is a favorite of mine," I 
answered. " I have passed many a quarter of 
an hour during the last half year, standing by 
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his perch. He Beems bo melaBohoIy ; he chafes 
so at his oaptiyity, and the keepers are often 
cross to him, so that it is impossible qot to fed 
for the poor bird* And I aJmoQt think he 
knows me and regards me ai» his Iriend* I 
never come here without bringing him a pieoa 
of cake. 

^^ I fear there are many people whose eon* 
dition bears a resemblanoe to this poor par- 
rpt's/' said Lord igoberty pensiyelyi and took^ 
ing in my face as he spoke. 

It was some sQch feeling of sympathy that 
had first drawn my atteption to the feathered 
prisoner. The ki^-hQa:rted you^g 9ian oon^ 
tinned — 

'* Evelyn, I know you are not hJippy^ Tell 
me, is there any thing I can do for you-^any 
way in which I can serve you ? Believe me^ 
nothing would rejoioe me more.'^ 

" My pi^esent mode of life is not, X acknow- 
ledge, very congenial to my feelings/' I 
answered, '^but I am happy at times, in my 
own way. You speak of service — believe mc^ 
dear Lord Bobeit, there is no service you or 
any one else could render me worth suoh kind 
words and friendly feeling.^' 
V After a short pause, he inquired,^ with some 
hesitation, whether I knew that Beverem wiui 
married. I replied in the a£^^mativei and 
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asked my companion, with an effort, if he had 
seen him since. 

^^ I saw him for a few minutes, when I called, 
soon after he and his bride returned from their 
wedding tour," said Lord Bobert. ^^ I tried 
to make out where he had been for the last 
two years, but you know how utterly im- 
practicable he can be when he chooses. Some- 
thing he said, accidentally, made me think he 
had been in foreign service, and this is con- 
firmed by his looking worn and sunburnt, and 
haying the scar of a deep sword cut on one side 
of his forehead." 

^^ Did you see Lady Clara ?" I asked. 

**Yes. She was beautiful as ever, but 
she seems half afraid of him, and his 
manner towards her is cold and reserved. 
When in London they went nowhere, aad 
Devereux told me he did not mean to enter 
into society again. Soon after I saw them they 
went to Scotland, where they have been ever 
since. His sudden re-appearance, after having 
as suddenly absented himself, just as he was 
gaining reputation, and promising to become a 
first-rate statesman, and then his marriage 
with a celebrated beauty, set all the world 
talking about him, and many rumours have 
been circuited concerning his mode of life in 
Scotland. Some say that he treats his wife 
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unkindly, but that I don't believe ; however, 
it seems to be a fact, that he leads a most 
solitary life, which cannot be very agreeable to 
her/' 

By the time we had conversed a few minutes 
on other matters, Lady Eobert and her con- 
ductress returned. The former told me that 
my aunt was a most delightfal woman ; hoped 
that I had not flirted too much with her hus- 
band in her absence, though it did not matter 
if I had, for she was not jealous ; that she waa 
going to leave London almost directly, or 
would have begged us to call, but should look 
forward to meeting us again somewhere. 
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GHAPTEB XL 



I GROW OLDER. 



I HAD the happiness of passing the winter 
at home ; Harry, to his great delight, ac- 
companying me. We were a cheerful 
party. The old Eectory was filled with a 
succession of agreeable friends, whose society 
I enjoyed all the more by contrast; as 
also that of my beloved mother, brother, and 
uncle. 

To the great delight of Percy and myself, 
there was a long and severe frost. My uncle 
had taught us to skate as children, and most of 
the young people in the neighbourhood followed 
our example. Our favorite place of meeting 
was on a large piece of water in the park of 
our old squire, Mr. Brownlow ; and never shall 
I forget the pleasant days devoted to this 
amusement — for we were literally on the ice 
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from morning 4;ill night — ^the immense fireff 
kindled on the banks, over which we heated 
tea-kettles and elder wine ; the merry groups, 
the exhilarating exercise, the variety of sports, 
the races, the gambols, the mirth occasioned by 
the falls and blunders of one or two awkward 
beginners, the admiration excited by Courte- 
ney's grace and agility, and the astonishing 
evolutions and manoeuvres which our little 
company performed under his guidance. 

The early spring was, to me, equally happy, 
for I spent it with my old and dear, friends, 
the Stuart Gordons. 

Whilst thus among the friends and scenes of 
my youth, days seemed to glide by like mo- 
ments; I was a child again — joyous, merry, 
light-hearted. My young companions and I 
laughed, talked, sung, rode, and performed the 
most mad pranks, in the very exuberance 
of our spirits. I was the instigator and 
leader of many a frolicsome scheme, and was, 
perhaps, the most animated and untiring of 
the party. 

It is not until we have suffered, until we 
have had some experience of the cares, and 
sorrows, and disappointments of life, that 
we learn to value moments and hours of 
happiness. 
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According to promise, I returned to Mrs. 
Hastings Allan in the spring, and as some mat- 
ters relating to my literary pursuits made it 
desirable I should be in London, this was less 
a matter of regret than it would otherwise 
have been. Mrs. Hastings expressed much 
satisfaction at seeing me again, and seemed in 
unwonted goodhumour. Thechargeof the house- 
keeping by Mrs. Hastings' desire, devolved 
upon me ; so that several hours of the morning 
were passed in issuing orders to servants, and 
attending to petty details connected with the 
most important business of life, in the opinion^ 
of half the world — ^that of eating and drinking. 
I soon found that two of the servants were in 
the habit of grossly imposing, on and defrauding 
their mistress. As I could not bear to play 
the odious part of an informer, and as I made 
great allowance for the temptations to which 
they had been exposed, I contented myself 
with signifying to them that I was aware of 
their dishonesty, but should say or do nothing 
to injure their characters, if they would refrain 
from such practices in future. After a time, 
the servants, both especial favorites of their 
mistress, irritated at my thus keeping them in 
check, complained of me to Mrs. Hastings, who 
gave implicit credit to their assertions. I 
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then, in self-defence, mentioned their ill-oon- 
duct, but found that, like many other people^ 
Mrs. Hastings had rather be imposed upctt 
than be undeceived by a person whom she dis- 
liked* She could not but acknowledge tiiat 
the expenses of house-keeping had been much 
lessened since I was at the head of affairs : and 
upon my declaring|that nothing should induce 
me to continue my of&ce unless the servants 
were discharged or severely reprimanded, she 
administered some reproofs, and we went on as 
before. Mr. Allan endeavoured afterwards to 
prove that the diminution of expense must be 
the effect of accident — 

" Since I have always understood,*' he ob- 
served, " that your authors and geniuses 
could never comprehend these commonplace 
affairs." 

I did not answer him ; I seldom did ; for my 
contempt and aversion for him were too great. 
What he said is the common cant of the world ; 
it is thus that inferior minds avenge themselves 
on those of superior abilities. It would be but 
a paltry triumph — if it were a triumph at all ; 
but what can be more absurd than to suppose — 
I speak of course generally — that an intellect 
which can grasp at the highest human attain- 
ments, is incapable of comprehending trifles 
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level to the meanest capacity ? A person with 
great mental powers may be unwilling to oc- 
cupy his or her mind with common-place affairs, 
because he is bent on greater things ; but in 
nine cases out of ten, probably, if he does thus 
occupy himself, he performs tiie task with in- 
finitely greater aoateness and less labour than 
those who pride themselves on their superior 
practical knowledge, and thank heaven that 
they are not geniuses. 

The duties I have alluded to, driving out 
with Mrs. Hastings, or receiving morning 
visitors, occupied my time usually till five 
o'clock, which was the dinner hour. From six 
till eight I was free, as both Mrs. Hastings and 
her husband passed that period in a state of 
somnolency. 

These two hours I generally spent in taking 
a walk, accompanied by my friend Harry; who, 
with all his faults and peculiarities, treated me 
with invariable kindness. His attachment to 
me was a sort of devotion, such as boys some- 
times feel for one of the other sex con- 
siderably older than themselves; and I en- 
deavoured to repay this by influencing his 
mind and character for good, as much as lay in 
my power. He had excellent abilities, though 
their cultivation had been neglected. My efforts 
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to inspire him with a wish to improve were not 
unsuccessful. At his own request I taught 
him French for an hour every day ; and, find- 
ing that he had a good voice and ear, also un- 
dertook to instruct him in singing and music, 
which gave him great delight. The having 
this youth as a companion, obtained for me a 
much greater share of liberty than I should 
have otherwise enjoyed ; and I looked forward 
to these rambles as the pleasantest event of the 
day. Sometimes we walked to Hampstead 
Heath, sometimes we would ride or go by the 
river as far as Battersea or Richmond, and there 
wander in the fields gathering wild flowers and 
enjoying the various sweet sights and sounds 
of nature ; sometimes, by way of a change, 
we studied life in the very heart of the 
thronging city ; but our favorite resort was the 
park, where Devereux and I had so often 
walked together. I loved to stand upon the 
little rustic bridge, where we used to pause 
in by-gone times, recalling his words and 
looks, and indulging in vague dreams of hap- 
piness and love. Perhaps, as we grow older, 
as our youthful day-dreams melt away beneath 
the dull realities of the external world, we 
cherish some ideal vision all the more fondly 
within the world of our own hearts. 
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And this may be the case, although in out- 
\rard appearance we are more worldy, although 
we have acquired more wisdom, and grown 
more practical. 

I have remarked, as many others probably 
have who are given to self-study, that at certain 
periods of life, which vary ftom circumstances, 
m different individuals, the mind appears to 
make, as it were, a sudden start forward ; new 
powers rapidly develop themselves ; while our 
past learning and experience seem to tell on 
our intellect and character with a force and in- 
tensity that astonish even ourselves. It wan 
at about the period of which I am now writing 
that my mind underwent a change or an im- 
pulfie of this nature. 

I was just at the age when the wild exu- 
berant imagination of very early youth is 
curbed and controlled by a more mature judg- 
ment — when with the fire and energy of the 
summer of existence is mingled the knowledge 
and experience, the profound and melancholy 
wisdom of later years — while what we have 
lost of freshness and enthusiasm is more than 
compensated for by an increase of mental firm- 
ness, independence, and vigour. 

Tl is epoch with me was about four-and- 
twenty, but my mind and feelings had been 
called into action early, and this change had 
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perhaps oome upon me some years before it is 
usual with women, and many before it is so 
with men. 

With women, if I mistake not, this epoch is 
usually about twenty-six or seven, with the 
other sex four or five years later ; and with 
both, as far as my own obsenration goes, I 
believe the ten years following to be the period 
when the intellect, talents, or genius are in the 
highest perfection. 

At this time it happened that I scarcely saw 
any of my own friends. Some were at a dis- 
tance, and circumstances prevented my meeting 
others. The Stanleys were on the continent ; 
Mrs. Mowbray staying with a sick friend ; the 
Stuart Gordons had also left home ; even 
Courteney had been latterly so much occupied 
that he was scarcely ever able to visit us. 
With the exception of some very dull dinner 
parties, we led a quiet, monotonous life, which 
I did not by any means dislike ; as it allowed 
me more time to myself. 

But this was not to last long. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



A KBRTINa AUB A STEUOOLE. 



As Mrs. Hastings usually attended a church 
where the music was very bad, and the 
preacher very prosy, I frequently took Harry 
as an escort, and went to the chapel of a 
popular preacher not far off, who had been a 
great favorite with Devereux and myself. 

One Sunday, whilst it was still spring, 
Harry asked me to take him to a fashionable 
chapel in Eegent Street. Poor Mrs. Devereux 
had had a pew there, and, on entering, I went 
mechanically to the same gallery. It was the 
height of the season, and the church was 
extremely crowded. We stood for some time 
without any apparent chance of a seat; whea 
the pew-opener, with a civility which struck 
me as most extraordinary in one of her class, 
came up and made a sign to us both to follow 
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her. We did so, and a few moments after- 
wards, I found myself ushered into the pew 
where I had so often sat, while in its one occu- 
pant I recognised Lady Clara Devereux ! 

She pressed my hand kindly, as, struck with 
surprise and a variety of other emotions, I 
stood for a moment motionless ; whispered that 
she feared I must be tired with standing, but 
that she could not at first make the pew- 
opener understand which young lady she 
meant. She continued to show me the most 
kind and polite attentions, and, at the conclu- 
sion of the service, seemed glad of the excuse 
offered by a slight shower of rain for proposing 
to take me home. I declined, at first, but she 
pressed me so earnestly in the winning and 
graceful manner peculiarly her own, that to 
persist in a refusal was impossible. 

1 observed that Lady Clara was somewhat 
paler and thinner than when I saw her last, 
but the beauty of her face and figure was by 
no means impaired; indeed, I thought that 
the slightly pensive expression her features 
had acquired, made her yet more interesting. 

*^ You cannot imagine," she said to me, as 
we drove along, after a few remarks on indif- 
ferent subjects, ^^ how often I have thought of 
you lately; and how I shall rejoice at this 
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meeting if you will suffer it to be followed by 
many more not accidental." 

" Lady Clara," I answered, after a pause, 
" we have always been candid with each other, 
I will not cease to be so now. Eeverse our 
positions for a moment. Could you meet one 
who had so short a time before been to you 
what — what Mr. Devereux was to me, with- 
out—" 

**Tou entirely misunderstand me,' said my 
companion ; ^^ I am not so regardless of your 
feelings, and — of his, as to wish that you 
should meet. There would be little chance of 
your seeing Devereux in visiting me, even 
without taking any precautions to avoid a 
meeting, for he is but little at home ; I do not 
see him for days together, and he is resolute in 
his determination not to enter into society. So 
you perceive," she continued, laughing with 
assumed carelessness, ^^that we are quite a 
fashionable husband and wife. ITo, what I 
ask is, that you would sometimes visit mej^ 

I did not immediately reply, and she 
added, laying her hand on my arm as she 
spoke— 

"Do not fear a meeting-— I will promise 
most seriously that you shall never encounter 
Augustus ; and for my own sake I shall be as 
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careful to keep tliat promise as even you could 

wish." 

^^ Your desire to renew our acquaintance/' 
I replied, ^^ is as kind as it is flattering — ^flat- 
tering because, surrounded as Lady Clara is by 
friends and admirers, she can only be actuated 
by motives of kindness towards one who — " 

^^I am far from being so disinterested,'^ 
said Lady Clara. "I fear my motiyes are 
almost, if not entirely selfish. I haye a host 
of acquaintances, certainly ; some admirers 
perhaps, but not one frimd. I want a friend, 
Eyelyn, Heayen knows !" 

There was a change in her face, and a 
trembling in her voice, as she spoke the last 
sentence. I felt softened towards her; but 
still hesitated what to reply. At this moment 
a young man on horseback passed, and then 
seeing Lady Clara, reined in his horse beside 
the carriage. 

Lady Clara touched the check-string. 

" This is fortunate," said Captain Melford, 
for it was he. ^^ I thought I should not have 
had a glimpse of you to-day." 

** Do you dine with — with us this evening ?" 
asked Lady Clara. 

" I fear not," he answered. ** My friends 
from the country have arrived, and I must cour 
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sole inyself for this disappointment by tank- 
ing of the fete to-morrow. You will go early 
will you not ?^' 

Lady Clara replied in the affirmative ; and 
Melford continued — 

^^How is Lord Bluebeard? Gloomy and 
misanthropic as usual? Nay, do not frown. 
I meant to say amiable and charming as oyer I 
I heard yesterday that he was going to accept 

the office under the present ministry. Is 

it true ?" 

"I cannot tell," said Lady Clara, with a 
half sigh, immediately adding, more gaily — 
" he never speaks to ladies on such matters." 

At this moment Melford^s horse, which was 
very spirited, took fright at something in the 
street, and began to rear and plunge violently. 
Lady Clara screamed and started up in terror. 
Melford, who was an excellent horseman, 
managed the animal admirably, and in a 
minute or two both horse and rider were again 
standing quietly beside the carriage. 

" You were alarmed," said Melford, to the 
pale and trembling Lady Clara. " There was 
no danger, I assure you. If you saw Hsecla 
sometimes," he added, patting his horse^s 
arched neck, " you would think he really was 
worthy of the name you bestowed upon 
him." 
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" Do not ride him any more, Henry," said 
Lady Clara. " I have heard many people say 
that you will one day be killed if you persist 
in riding such vicious horses. Even Augustus 
said so, and you know what a fearless horse- 
man he is." 

"The wish perhaps was father to the 
thought in his instance," said Melford, laugh- 
ing ; " for I believe he likes me about as well 
as I like him." 

" Hush, pray hush !" whispered Lady 
Clara, looking distressed. 

"What does it matter?" asked Melford, 
glancing at me, as much as to say — "We are 
not understood." 

Lady Clara murmured a few words which I 
did not hear, and then Melford observed — 

" Oh, Devereux and I are the best of friends 
— when we are not together. As to breaking 
one's neck," he added, in a lower voice, and a 
manner half petulant, half mournful, "it is 
at least better than breaking one's heart. I 
will detain you no longer. Good morning." 

He fixed his eyes for a moment on her face 
with an expression that caused her to blush 
deeply, a look full of tenderness, sympathy, 
and admiration; gave his prancing horse a 
slight, but impatient stroke of the whip, which 
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made the animal dart off like lightning, and 
was out of sight in an instant. 

Thii short scene had entirely changed my 
determination. My eyes seemed to be sud- 
denly opened to the dangerous position in 
which Lady Clara was placed — loved, courted, 
and admired by all the world, except her hus- 
band. Melford's devotion to her was evident, 
and what a contrast must that devotion be to 
the haughtiness, the sternness, and worse still, 
the indifference of Devereux ! 

What her motives were for thus seeking my 
friendship, I was at a loss to conjecture. 
Interest, perhaps,. for one whom Devereux had 
once loved ; the belief that I was more sincere 
and warm-hearted than most of those with 
whom she associated ; or a sudden fancy such 
as we sometimes take for a person without 
knowing why; one of these reasons, or all 
might influence her. It might have been sup- 
posed that she would shrink from a person 
who, like myself, was acquainted with her 
previous history. That she did not do so, was, 
I thought, a circumstance which spoke in her 
favour. 

I had now resolved to sacrifice my own 
feelings ; but there was yet an obstacle-— 
would Devereux approve of my becoming inti- 
mate with his wife? This again made me 
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waver. These thoughts passed rapidly through 
my mind during the brief silence that fol- 
lowed. I determined to tell my scruples to 
Lady Clara. 

" I regret this interruption to our conver- 
sation," she commenced. ^^You had not 
answered me." 

" I should be happy to come and see you," 
I said, forcing myself to speak, " could I be 
sure Mr. Devereux would not disapprove." 

^* Disapprove !" she repeated. " Oh, no. He 
never concerns himself the least about whom I 
visit. He does not know half my friends." 

"Are you aware," I asfeed, feeling my 
colour rise as I spoke, " why my engagement 
with Mr. Devereux was broken off?" 

•^ No," answered Lady Clara. " Augustus 
has never once mentioned your name to me. 
I own that I conjecture the cause." 

I looked at her enquiringly. 

"Some jealousy, either of Mr. Courteney 
or another. But what can that have to do 
with my request ?" 

" Much," I replied. " It was because — ^be- 
cause I was an authoress." 

*^ Was that all ?" she exclaimed. " surely 
that is no reason why we should not form a 
friendship. 

*' Stay a moment," said I, speaking with a 
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painful effort. **Do you believe that he — 
thinking as he does, that authorship unfits a 
woman for domestic virtues and domestic 
duties — I quote his words — would approve of 
— of my associating intimately with his 
wife ?" 

Lady Clara looked at me earnestly for a mo- 
ment, and then laughed, one of her low, silvery 
laughs. 

" Do you suppose," she asked, " that my 
husband forbids me the society of literary 

people. We are acquainted with B ^, and 

M , and a host of others of less note." 

**But they are men," I returned. 

" Well, and if I liked to seek the acquaint- 
ance of Lady , or Mrs. T , or Miss 

C , and other authoresses whom I often 

meet in society, do you suppose he would wish 
to prevent me ?" 

** Perhaps not — but / — " 

" You who are as superior to them all m 
genius as you are in every other respect," 
interrupted Lady Clara^ who had a most 
courtly way of paying compliments, when she 
wished to carry her point. 

"You are too kind — too flattering," I re- 
plied, confused by such unmerited and whole- 
sale panegyric, " but setting literary or per- 
sonal merit aside, the relation in which Mr. 

VOL. II. 1( 
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DevereTix and I once stood to each other — all 
that passed between us on this subject. — " 

*' Can make no real difference," concluded 
Lady Clara. 

I hesitated. 

" If Augustus," continued my companion, 
" knew how much I wanted a friend, a real 
and true friend — ^who would be as a sister to 
me — I never had a sister, Evelyn — who would 
reprove or find fault with me if she thought 
fit — if he knew all this, and if he thoroughly 
understood, as he never has — your character, 
would he not, ought he not, to wish us to be 
intimate ? You are silent — you still hesitate," 
she added, as the carriage turned into Eussell 
Square. ** At least come to see me once. On 
Wednesday I expect two or three people, Mr. 
Devereux will be in the country. Come and 
dine with me on that day ?" 

The carriage stopped at Mrs. Hastings^ 
door. 

*' I — I will come !" was at length my 
answer. 

She pressed my hand with one of her beauti- 
ful and radiant smiles ; thanked me by a look 
more eloquent than words — and we parted. 

What deep truth is there in the phrase 
which styles liii^ a warfare ! Our whole ex- 
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istence, from the cradle to the grave, is one 
struggle — a perpetual confliot, not only of 
good and evil, but of contending passions, 
thoughts, desires. Two courses are perpetually 
presented to us — each fraught with difficulty, 
each involving some sacrifice or sorrow. While 
we choose one, we half regret we had not 
choseu the other — we can rarely act so as 
entirely to satisfy others-^never ourselves. 

In the present case, to have refused my 
friendship to Devereux's wife, when that 
friendship might give me the power to serve 
her, would have caused rae the bitterest of all 
mental suffering — self reproach ; to comply, 
to enter his house, as it were, secretly, cost me 
not only the sacrifice of feeling, but a sacrifice 
far more painful to a haughty and independent 
spirit — that of pride. 

So repugnant indeed was the latter course to 
my feelings, that I, several times, resolved to 
send an excuse to Lady Clara. My uncle was 
coming to London the next day, on business, 
and was to dine with us ; I eagerly awaited 
his arrival, that I might consult him, and 
having easily persuaded him to take me a long 
walk, that we might be sure of Mrs. Hastings' 
not overhearing us, I told him what had passed, 
and asked his opinion. He entered fully into 
my difficulties, said that as I had promised, I 
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ought, at all ereaiM^ to go once to Portlaiid 
Place, that I could then jadge if I were likelj 
to be of any use to Lady Clara. If I consci- 
entumaly thought I was, I might continue to 
see her at intenrals. 

"But is it wrong to — to Mr. Devereux, 
uncle — thinking of me as he does ?' 

" I think not, my dear, under the circum- 
stances. But your position certainly is a pain- 
ful and perplexing one." 

"Then you cannot give me any decided 
advice, dear imcle ?" 

" I fear not, my child. In a case of so 
much delicacy, you must judge for yourself." 



V 
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CHAPTEE III. 



I EESOLYB TO INTERFERE. 



The day appointed for my visit arrived, and as 
the hour when I was to set out drew near, I 
half-repented my decision, so exquisitely pain- 
ful was the idea of entering that house again. 
But I forced myself to dwell upon the strong 
hope that, by«exerting an influence with Lady 
Clara, I might be able, in some way or other, 
to render this ill-assorted union less unhappy, 
and I strove to overcome my weakness. 

As I was about to enter the carriage, which 
Lady Clara insisted on sending for me, one of 
the footmen, who was an old and favourite 
servant of Mrs. Devereux's, addressed a few 
words of respectful salutation to me, and during 
the ten minutes that elapsed before Lady Clara 
entered the drawing-room, poor Clifton stole 
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in, and on my shaking hands with her, bnrst 
into tears, faltering out something about her 
lost mistress. 

** I am glad to find you still in the family, 
Clifton," I said, when I could speak. ** Lady 
Clara seems a very kind person." 

** Yes, indeed she is," answered the old ser* 
rant. " It was she who told me you were 
coming, and gave me leave to speak to you. 
She said she thought you would like, perhaps, 
to see a face that you knew, when you first 
arrived. She is a dear, sweet creature, always 
thinking of other people more than herself, 
though she is made so much of." 

I was pleased to hear this, and thought of 
-Dr. Johnson*s observation that more knowledge 
may be gained of a man-s real character by a 
short conversation with one of his servants, 
than from the most studied nair^ive. 

My meditations w^e interrupted by Clifton, 
who resumed — 

" Why Lady Clara does not get on better 
with my master I can't think, but you see, 
Miss Evelyn, Mr. Devereux " 

**HuBhI Clifton," I interrupted, hastily; 
^' we will not speak of him. Tell me about 
yourself, and your relations in Scotland. Are 
old Douglas and his little gr^oidson quite well, 
and that pretty ^1, whose wedding we went 
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to see ? And is the widow Mac. Gregorys son 
come back ?" 

Before the old servant had answered all 
these questions, Lady Clara's step was heard, 
and Clifton vanished. My hostess received 
me with great kindness, and we conversed 
together until some other guests arrived. As 
I knew that in the fashionable world, the ex- 
pression ** two or three people," usually means 
twenty or thirty, I was prepared to expect 
somewhat o4 a party. At dinner, however, 
there were only Captain Melford, another 
young officer, and an elderly couple ; a baronet 
and his wife, whose name I forget. The con- 
versation was chiefly general, but I observed 
that Lady Clara addressed most of her remarks 
either to the baronet, or myself and very 
seldom spoke to Melford. When we retired to 
the drawing*room, our elder companion fell 
asleep, and Lady Clara, after asking my opinion 
of different people, enquired what I thought of 
Captain Melford. 

** He is a cousin of mine," she observed," 
" though we never met till a few years ago, on 
his return from India. I am much interested 
about him, especially as he has, like myself, 
very few relations. He has recently, by the 
death of a distant relative, from whom he had 
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no expectations^ come into possession of a good 
fortune ; and nothing would pive me greater 
pleasure than to see him happily married. He 
is most kind- hearted and amiable, though a 
little wild ; a sensible and accomplished wife, 
would make him all that could be wished." 

She spoke in a hurried and agitated manner, 
but still I was glad to hear her say this ; and 
replied that I thought a suitable marriage was 
the best thing for a young man such as she 
described Melford to be. I presently enquired 
after little Frederic, and on expressing a wish 
to see him, Lady Clara conducted me to the 
ehrld^s nursery, where he lay asleep. 

"What a beautiful little creature!" I ex- 
claimed, half-involuntarily, as we stood beside 
the boy's cot. 

Lady Clara bent down and kissed his glowing 
cheek. As she turned away, I obseived that a 
tear was on her own. 

" He must be a great pleasure and amuse- 
ment to you," I remarked, as we descended th 
drawing-room. 

My companion sighed. 

" I think of sending him to school soon," she 
observed. 

On my expressing surprise, she said — 

" I have a — a motive for so doing, which I 
will tell you some day^'*^ 
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In the evening many more guests arrived 
Among them were several agreeable and 
talented people, to whom I was introduced by 
my hostess. Lady Clara was made for society. 
Graceful, witty, intellectual — she not only 
conversed well herself, but possessed the rare 
act of drawing out and displaying to the best 
advantage the powers and talents of others. 
The evening would have passed pleasantly, had 
it not been for one image, which was constantly 
before me — one haunting thought, which I 
could not forget, and which completely des- 
troyed all happiness or enjoyment. 

I thought that Captain Melford's devotion 
to Lady Clara must be apparent to every one, 
and I read also, in signs which would have 
been scarcely perceptible except to one as 
much interested and as watchful as I was — the 
slight change of colour, the quickened breath- 
ing, the momentary embarrassment, the 
occasional glance, word or gesture — that she 
was by no means indiflferent to. that devotion. 
I believed that her heart was not yet estranged 
from Devereux ; that a little kindness on his 
part would win her affections back to him ; 
but if this coldness and avoidance continued^ 
those affections would be bestowed on another 
— unwillingly, unconsciously, perhaps,, but 
N 5 
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rtill given; a&d alienated from her husband 
for ever. 

Lady Clara detained me until her other 
guests were departed ; and then seating me 
in a comfortable easy chair, and herself in ano- 
ther, prepared as she said to have a pleasant 
little iStC'd'tSie. By her kind and interested 
manner of questioning she led me to tdl her 
many particulars about my family and myself 
which she did not know. I was surprised to 
find how much she did know^ and said so. 
She smiled^ and replied that at the time I was 
engaged to Deyereux, she bad learned all she 
could about me. 

"When do we meet again, Evelyn?" she 
asked as I at last took leave of her. " Will 
you drive with me to-morrow ? And if I call 
for you will you perform your promise of in- 
troducing me to Mrs. I^scelles, who I think 
you said was coming to London for a few 
days?* 

I replied that I should have much pleasure 
in doing so ; and the next day the introduction 
took place. 

" 1 wished to thank you myself," said Lady 
Clara, " for trusting your daughter with me ; 
and to beg that you will allow her often to 
come to Portland place." 
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My mother who knew and approred of my 
motives for this intimacy, made a graoious 
reply; and I .was glad to perceive that she 
and Lady Clara appeared mutually pleased with 
each other. 

^^Independently of the good which I hope 
your influence may effect," said my mother 
that night when we were alone together, " I 
shall be glad, dear child, for your own sake 
that you should have some object to draw you 
away from Bussell Square. Mrs. Hastings I 
fear often worries you, and domestic cares and 
study have lately occupied too large a portion 
of your time." 

I embraced her tenderly. Dear, kind, parent! 
had she foreseen the wear and tear of heart 
and mind that this intimacy was to entail, she 
would have prefferred for me the late vigils 
of study, the vexations of domestic cares, or 
even the perpetual irritation of Mrs. Hastings' 
temper. 

I should not omit to say that Lady Clara 
propitiated my hostess by some polite com- 
pliments, and as well as by admiring her 
Indian curiosities, and she readily promised 
to spare me whenever Lady Clara desired my 
company. 
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CIIAPTEE IV. 



AK EXPLAKATIOK. 



ilr dread of meeting Devereux was inexpres- 
Bible. He was bo much engaged with Parli- 
amentary business, being generally absent 
from eleven o'clock in the morning until 
Beveral hours past midnight, that even without 
Lady Clara's watchfulness it was a hundred 
chances to one that I should ever encounter 
him, but still there was always a possibility — 
a risk. 

Then although I was among quite a differ- 
ent set of people from those I had formerly 
seen when staying with Mrs. Devereux, yet I 
could not doubt being often recognised, and 
some one miglit at any time mention to IJeve- 
reux having seen me with his wife. 1 wa» 
never secure, and this apprehension alone 
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was suffici^Dt to keep me in a perpetual 
fever. 

About this time it happened that Mrs. 
Hastings had a friend staying in the house, 
with whom she was much occupied, and my 
time, with the exception of a few hours, early 
in the morning, devoted to the management 
of the houseliold, was almost entirely at my 
own disposal, and the greater part of it was 
spent wilh Lady Clara. 

I became really attached to her, fascinated 
with her it was impossible not to be. Gener- 
ous, warmhearted ; modest in her opinion of 
herself; her charms of person, great as they were,, 
equalled by her charms of manner; strikingly 
graceful, yet without a shade of aflfectation; 
brilliant yet soft and feminine; her only 
defect seemed to be a too great pliability of 
character ; a disposition to be too ^' strongly 
acted on by what is nearest." 

She and Devereux were upon the most dis- 
tant and formal times. She would sometimes^ 
say to me, '^ I will not ask you to dine with 
us on such a day, because Mr. Devereux has 
announced that he dines at home ;" or 
'' Mr. Devereux expects an old friend whom 
he wishes me to receive ;" but this was very 
rarely. 

In the meanwhile Captain Melford was a 
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oonslant visitor. I believe, indeed I am cer- 
tain that Lady Clara — ^to use a cant phrase — 
tried to get up a match between him and me ; 
but she soon found that both parties were 
equally averse to her plans. Not that we dis- 
liked each other. Quite the contrary. There 
was much both to like and admire in the 
young man, whom, while I blamed, I sincerely 
pitied. He on his side soon treated me as a 
sister of Lady Clara's, and his manner 
towards me was at once fitmiliar, kind, and 
courteous. 

Besides being a great deal at the house, he 
contrived to meet or accompany his cousin 
almost every where. If she went to the 
Opera he was sure to go there also ; if she was 
at a party or z,fite it was seldom that he did 
not make his appearance. His connexions 
person and fortune made it easy for him to 
extend his acquaintance almost wherever he 
wished ; at all events within the circle which 
Lady Clara's visited. 

I was most anxious to speak to Lady Clara 
concerning both Melford and Devereux; and 
watched for a favourable opportunity of lead- 
ing to the subject if possible. One occurred 
about a month after our first meeting. It was 
too wet to drive, that day, and we were sitting 
in the drawing-room about an hour before 
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dinner ; alone, with thfe exception of little 
Frederic, who was playing quietly with some 
toys. I opened the conversation by alluding 
to the intention she had expressed of sending 
the child to school; and asking if he were not 
too young. 

" He is," she answered, " but — " 

"But what, dear Lady Clara?" 1 asked, 
earnestly. 

" But," she continued, speaking with effort, 
" I believe that his presence has been — is one 
of the causes of — of my husband's coldness. 
Evelyn, I have often longed to speak unreser- 
vedly to you on this subject. I will now do 
so. I believe that Augustus dislikes — no, 
more than dislikes — that he almost hates 
me." 

" That is impossible ;" I rejoined ; " but 
while you see so little of each other it cannot 
be expected that he should love you as — as he 
otherwise would." 

*^ Nothing will make him love me again," 
said Lady Clara mournfully. " I have done 
all in my power, if not to win his love, at least 
to overcome his aversion ; but in vain. You 
are sceptical, I see. Do not be afraid to speak 
plainly. Find fault with me, advise me, say 
what you like, I shall not be oflfended." 

She turned away to hide the tears that 
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started to her eyes. I took her hand, and said 
kindly — 

" You are not happy, I fear." 

" How can I be so !" she answered. 

"You — you really love Mr. Devereux?" 
I asked hesitatingly. 

"Upon my word, I do;" she answered, 
looking me full in the face. " I had rather 
have one kind word from him^ than the affec- 
tion and admiration of all the rest of the world. 
But what can I do ?" 

" Have you really done all ?" I enquired 
growing more courageous. " Have you seri- 
ously exerted yourself to break through the 
coldness, the restraint, the formality that se- 
parates you ?" 

" 1 have — I have indeed," she answered 
earnestly. 

"I have often," said I, "wondered why, 
after the cautions you gave me, and the convic- 
tion you expressed that a union with Mr. 
Devereiix could produce nothing but misery, 
you should trust your happiness in his 
hands." 

" I do not wonder that you say so," she 
replied. "Foolish, deluded that I was, 1 
thought his former love had returned. It is 
true that, as I had told you, I sincerely believed 
that under any circumstances, his wife must 
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be unhappy — but when do we ever act up 
to the theory of our dispassionate mo- 
ments ?" 

" Yet," said I, surprised at my own bold- 
ness ; '* you acted up to that theory once I" 

*' I did.; which was perhaps one reason why 
I had not strength to do so again. I thought 
that he would make me unhappy — you thought 
that he would make you so at the time 
you were engaged to marry him — do not 
shake your head, you mmt have thought it, 
dear Evelyn. But you imagined that his love 
would make you amends for what you suflfered; 
and I thought that to be unhappy with him, 
believing as I did that he loved me, was pre- 
ferable to the solitude of heart and want of 
sympathy, which for years had made me dis- 
satisfied. I was weary beyond expression of 
the false pleasures and hollow gaiety of the 
world. If I had some fresh duties to perform, 
my life, I thought, would not be so useless or 
60 devoiji of interest. I would have devoted my 
time, my thoughts, my ' existence to him, 
but-" 

She paused a moment and then resumed ; 

" Judging his heart by my own I believed 
that he could not think of marriage unless he 
felt affection. That his proposals — which wete 
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made by letter — should, like his manner when 
we afterwards met, be cold and formal, seemed 
the natural consequence of our former estrange- 
ment — though even his ceremonious phrases 
received a life and warmth reflected from my 
own feelings. He would, I thought, after we 
were married love me better every day. I was 
doomed to disappointment." 

Again she was silent and then continued 
with great though suppressed emotion ; 

** I often envy a poor woman whom I can 
see from the window of my dressing-room. 
She lives in a little confined chamber over 
some stables ; her husband is a poor mechanic, 
plain in person and uncouth in manners ; but he 
loves her and is kind and affectionate to her and 
to their child, a little sickly deformed infant. 
I have often watched her as after toiling the 
whole day, she at length lays aside her work 
and having set out some tea things upon the 
table, waits impatiently for his coming. And 
then he enters with a kind cheerM look, 
though he is very tired, and they sit down to- 
gether to their coarse fare and seem so happy. 
And then I think if I were a labourer's wife 
and my husband loved me, and I was necessary 
to him, it would be far better than — to be as I 
am now !" 
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There was an inexpressible pathos in her 
voice and manner as she thus spoke, and at the 
last word she turned her face away. 

" Dear Lady Clara," said I much aflfected, 
''your feeliugs are very natural, but I cannot 
think that you need despair of winning back 
Mr. Devereux's aflfeetions. Whatever may 
be his faults he has a heart.'' 

There was a silence of some moments and 
then I resumed; 

" If you were but more with him — " 

" But he shuns me ;" said Lady Clara. 

"And would he cotitinue to do so if — if 
you — " 

"If what, Evelyn?'' 

"If you were careful to — I mean if you 
never saw any persons but those for whom he 
entertains a friendship ; no one whose inti* 
maoy with you he could possibly disapprove." 

Lady Cl^a blushed. 

" You are thinking," she said, " of my 
cousin Henry. It is unfortunate, I admit. 
The po6r fellow is—" 

"In love with you." 

" I — I fear so. But do not mistake ; Mr. Deve- 
reux's estrangement has no connexion with 
him. He does not know that — " 

"^ut when he doea know it ?" 
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*^ Dear Evelyn, how can I help my cousin's 
loving me ?' asked Lady Clara, with an inno- 
cent simplicity of manner. 

^*You cannot prevent his loving you, cer- 
tainly," I answered ; " but — " 

" But what, Evelyn. Do not fear to speak.*' 

**I am afraid of appearing impertinent," 
said I, "in offering advice to one who is so 
anxious to do right." 

" But who so frequently judges wrong," said 
Lady Clara, smiling mournfully. 

"We are all apt to judge wrong," I an- 
swered, " on matters in which we have a deep 
and personal interest. On the principle that 
* lookers-on see most of the game,' I may ven- 
ture to offer a few suggestions, connected with 
a subject very dear to me — your happiness. 
Were I in your place, I would — ^knowing Mr. 
Devereux's peculiar temper — avoid seeing Cap* 
tain Melford, if not entirely, at least as much 
as possible. His devotion to you must be appa- 
rent to every one, and I tremble for the effect 
on your domestic peace, should Mr. Devereux 
learn — as he may any day, and, indeed, as 
it is wonderful he has not before — of that 
devotion, and how much your cousin is with 
you." 



*^But how can 1 avoid Henry?" said Lady 
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Clara. ^^ I am almost the only relation he has 
in England, and how could I be so unkind as 
to forbid him my house ? I — I only feel for 
him as a friend/^ she continued, blushing 
deeply ; '* at least I think — I hope so." 

" I believe you," said I. " But even with 
the best and purest motives, we ought not to 
rely too much on our own strength — not volun- 
tarily to incur temptation. You start at the 
word ; but consider, dear Lady Clara, your 
situation is a trying one. I should be no true 
friend were I to attempt to lull you into a 
false security. Young, beautiful, without any 
fault of your own neglected by a husband who 
ought to cherish and watch over you ; beloved 
by an interesting young man, who makes his 
relationship an excuse for the greatest intimacy ; 
your warm affections and kind nature may lead 
you almost unconsciously to love, where loving 
is a sin." 

Lady Clara covered her face with her hands 
in great agitation. 

'*And Melford — " I continued, for 1 felt 
that I had made some impression, *^ every 
time he sees you must strengthen an un- 
happy and dishonorable passion, and make 
his cure more difficult. If his affection for you 
were not selfish, he would, of his own accord, 
fly from you ; he would dread to bring one he 
loved into danger or error. But since he does 
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not, or will not, see the course that honour, and 
prudence dictate, it rests with you to point it 
out to him." 

" I cannot, I dare not," exclained my com- 
panion. " You know not how fiery — how 
impetuous he is — to what wild or rash acts he 
might be driven. Believe me," she continued, 
while the colour deepened in her cheeks^ ** no 
thought connected with me that was not 
founded on purity and honour ever entered the 
mind of Henry Melford. He wishes but to be 
near me — to speak to, and look at me. His 
conduct has never shown aught but — but 
affectionate respect. He compares his devotion 
for me to that of one who worships a star in 
some far distant sphere, which he can never 
hope to approach." 

'* Yet somewhat inconsistently he says, a few 
moments afterwards, that your love alone can 
assuage his unhappiness ; and when you speak of 
sisterly affection, is he not either angry or dis- 
tressed ?" 

My companion gave a silent assent, and then 
observed — ^ 

*^ It is natural we should wish our feelings 
to be shared, at least in some degree, whatever 
their nature." 

" it is most natural," I answered. " But do 
not let us be led away from the simple truth 
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by sophistry, op by the substitution of one 
word for another. Answer me this one 
question. Must not Captain Melford know 
that you cannot love him otherwise than 
as a sister, without — it is a hard word, dear 
friend, but you will forgive my using it —with- 
out guilt ? And if so, how can his attachment 
be blameless and honorable ?" 

I had spoken with the earnestness natural to 
one as deeply interested as I was; and my 
voice trembled with emotion as I concluded. 
If these arguments failed, what could I urge 
more ? I waited some moments for an answer, 
but Lady Clara made none. 

^^ I have not offended you by speaking too 
plainly?" 

" Offended me !" she repeated, in a choking 
voice. ** Oh no ! But — but I am misera- 
ble !" 

She pressed both hands to her brow, and 
burst into tears. I tried to soothe, but could 
only weep with her. At length rousing her- 
self, she said — 

"You have opened my eyes. I never 
viewed the affair in this light before ; but I ^m 
utterly powerless." 

" Indeed, indeed you must not say so," I 
returned. " Speak seriously to Melford ; point 
out the danger to you both ; tell him that for 
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some time to come, it is better yon ahould not 
meet. What is there that yonr wishes, pur 
powers of persuasion, could not effect ?" 

Lady Clara smiled fidntly. 

" You over-rate my powers, dear Erelyn," 
she replied. 

" But you will try then ?' 

She hesitated, but at length promised to 
speak to Captain Melford, if I would be present 
at the interview. 

Here Frederic, distressed at seeing his 
mother's tears, left his toys, and running up to 
her, with a sireet tender expression in his 
young face, threw his arms round her neck and 
begged her not to cry. She pressed him to 
her heart. 

" My darling child ! And must I part with 
you too ?" she faltered. 

** No, no, mamma !" exclaimed the boy, re- 
solutely, " I will not go away ; I will stay and 
take care of you, and not let bad, naughty 
papa vex you." 

*' Frederic," I whispered, drawing him to 
me, " you must not call you papa bad and 
naughty. Mamma does not like you to 
say so." 

" But I don't love him," said the child. "I 
try to love him, but I can't. Nurse says," he 
added in a low voice, *^ that he is not really my 
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papa ; and I don't think he is. I wish my own 
real papa would come back." 

" Hush, Freddie," I whispered, kissing him ; 
" your real papa cannot come back. You are 
making poor mamma cry." 

*^ No," said the child, colouring, " I do not 
make mamma cry ; I love mamma !" 

"He is not fit for school, Evelyn, is he?" 
said Lady Clara, looking at the boy with a 
mother's pride. *'So sensitive, so full of 
feeling !" 

" Frederic," I said, " if you will fetch your 
kite, I will make the tail for you as I 
promised." 

When the boy was gone I endeavoured 
to find out how Devereux behaved to him. 

"He means to be kind," said Lady Clara ; "and 
has settled all the property, that it is his power 
to dispose of, on Frederic. But the child seems 
always to have a most strange effect upon him. 
He says he wishes for the boy's love, and yet 
seems unable to bear his presence. The sight 
of that sweet little face will make him turn 
pale and tremble; and the gravity and agitation 
he betrays, even when caressing him, frighten 
and chill the boy, and neutralize the effect of 

VOL. II. 
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all the toys, and oakes, and aveetmeats wilii 
which he loads him. Is it not strange and im- 
aoooontable, Evelyn ?" 

To one who knew what I did it was neither. 
Had the dead Arundel been any one but her 
husband, I should have thought it most advisa- 
ble for Lady Clara to know the darker parts 
of Devereux's history, which now, of course, 
she never must It would have accounted, as 
it had to me, for so much that appeared strange 
and incomprehensible about him ; and her 
woman's heart would have loved him the more 
fondly for knowing how much there was to pity 
and forgive. I more than ever deplored that 
he should, under the circumstances, have so 
greatly erred in judgment as to marry one who 
recalled such fearful associations. He had in- 
tended to sacrifice his own happiness as an 
atonement to her and to his dead friend ; for- 
getting that, in such an unnatural union, the 
chances were greatly against his being able to 
render her happy. 

I suggested to Lady Clara that, perhaps, 
Frederic painfully recalled to Devereux the 
friend of his youth — her first husband. 

** Augustus did not know Captain Arundel ?^' 
she said, in surprise. " Did he ?" 

AJas, here was another concealment. I 
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^iind I hsid made a mistake. But it might be 
tamed to account ; so I said I had heard Mr. 
Devereux say they were fritiids in youth. 
Xiady Clara observed tibat she should haye 
thought this.ciroumstance would tend to endear 
the child. 

" Yet the association may be painful," I 
oould not Jielp adding, " as your marriage with 
Captain Arundel nearly broke Mr. Devereux's 
heart." 

" Yet that is so long ago," she said, in some 
confusion. " If they were friends in youth," 
she added, thoughtfully, " Frederic may cause 
Augustus pain by recalling his father ; for the 
likeness is extraordinary. And my first hus- 
band's sudden and dreadful death," she con- 
]tinued, with much emotion. " You haye heard 
the particulars— (I made a gesture of assent) 
— how he was found in a wood, murdered by 
Italian bandits — I dare not trust myaelf to 
think of it ev^i now — " and she covered her 
eyes as though to shut out images of horror — 
^^ this may make the reminiscence yet more 
f>ainful. Poor Augustus ! I can make great 
allowance for his feelings. I ought to send the 
child away. And there is yet another reasou^ 
but I can explain that best by relating what 
o 3 
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pMMd jesteidmj. Derereux's cousin War- 
reime dined h^e, and six or eight other 
peo[^ paiiianientaiy friends, I belieye. War- 
renne, poor man, who is always kind to me, 
asked to see Frederic, and I sent for him. I 
obseryed Angnstos change colour as nsnaL 
Frederic ran past him, and clung to War- 
renne, who was sitting on a 80&, close to 
which my husband stood. 

" * Why, Deyereux,' said Mr. Blount, the 
member, a stupid old man, who is noted for 
making malapropos speeches, ^ I was not aware 
you had a son so old. Come here, my fine 
little fellow, and let us see who you are 
like. Deyereux, you must be proud of this 
boy.' 

" * He is not my boy,' answered Augustus, 
in a deep and mournful tone — ^ I haye no 
son.' 

" * No son,' said Mr. Blount ; ' why then, sir, 
you want the greatest blessing Heaven bestows 
upon mortals.' 

" Warrenne sighed, and Augustus, after a 
silence of some moments, raised his eyes to 
the face of the speaker, and said, slowly and 
grayely — 

" * You are right.' 

^^ There was something in his yoice and 
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manner/' pnisued Lady Clara, " vhioh thrilled 
to my heart. I thought that if it had pleased 
Heayen to bless onr union with a child, he 
would have loyed it, and perhaps — ^^ here her 
voice broke into a sob — ^^have loved its 
mother also for its sake !" 
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CHAPTER V. 



A SEPARATION. 



The next day, as I had promised, I went to 
Lady Clara^s early. She was not in the draw- 
ing-room, and after waiting half-an-hour I 
went np-stairs to the little sitting-rcom once 
called mine, where she frequently spent part 
of the morning. Not finding her, I proceeded 
to the dressing-room. She was not there ; but 
the door of her sleeping apartment was ajar, 
and I heard the sound of a low sob. Knocking^ 
and receiying no answer, I entered, and found 
her stretched on the bed, her hair dishevelled, 
her face fearfully pale, except a red circle 
round her eyes, whose lids were heavy and 
swollen with weeping. I approached her; 
she was almost insensible, drawing her breath 
slowly and laboriously, like a person who is 
exhausted by violent emotion. I kissed hea^ 
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cheek, and spoke soothingly to her ; but, for 
some time, she seemed unoonsoious of my pre- 
sence. At length, from her broken sentences, 
I gathered that Deverenx had that mormng 
sought an interview with her ; that he knew of 
Melford's love, and had commanded her neyer 
to see her cousin again. 

^^And you promised to comply P' I asked, 
when she was a little calmer. 

^^ I neither promised nor refused." 

** But you will promise V^ 

^^ Neyer,'' she said, faintly, though firmly. 

^^ But, dearest friend, did we not yesterday 
come to the conclusion that it was better bolii 
for you and Mr. Melford that you should be 
separated for the present ? Did you not say^ 
that you would speak to him on the subject, 
and represent — " 

^^ Yesterday,'' she repeated, with emphasis, 
" I might haye done so. To-day has utterly 
changed me." 

<'Why? how?" I asked, quickly. **Has 
not to-day given you an additional motive-^ 
that of pleasing your husband ? Who knows 
but that this may be the means of bringing 
you nearer together — of reviving his feelings 
of love and tenderness for you I" 

^^Love and tenderness I" repeated Lady 
Claza, pressing her hands over her eyes, with a 
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shudder. '^ Oh, if you had seen his face and 
heard his voice this morning? Had he ex- 
pressed a wish that I should in future avoid 
Melford; had he spoken one kind word, or 
turned on me one kind look ; had one gleam of 
gentleness or pity been apparent; had he even 
been jealous in the common acceptation of the 
word — jealous that another should share the 
heart he would have wholly his, I should have 
melted at once, and welcomed ev^i reproof or 
censure ; but — but — when it was not a wish 
but a stem command, that he uttered — when 
it appeared that a dread lest his name might 
be sullied was his only motive —every feeling 
of my heart rose against him — yes, against 
him. Evelyn,'^ she continued, rising from her 
recumbent position, and standing beside me^ 
^^ my love has withstood much, and endured 
long — it is over now — I am cured at last — I 
have ceased to love Augustus P' 

" Do not — do not say so !" I exclaimed, 
looking at her as she stood erect, with flashing 
eyes and crimsoned cheeks. " You do not — 
you cannot mean what you say." 

^' It is his fault," she continued, in a low 
but thrillingly distinct voice. "Henceforth 
my heart shall be, where he is concerned, as 
cold and hard as his own. Heaven is my wit- 
ness that 1 have, up to this moment^ striven 
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against every feeling that even he could con- 
demn — ^henceforth if I err, the guilt is not 
mine." 

These were alarming words. I paused before 
I replied. 

^^ Mr. Devereux's unkindness may discour- 
age, but will never deter you from doing what 
is right and honourable. Your own self-re- 
spect and goodness of heart will be, as they 
have hitherto been, the guides of your con- 
duct" 

^^ Mistake me not, Evelyn," said Lady 
Clara, quickly. " I mean but the error, if it 
is one, of keeping Henry near me— of not 
driving away the only being save yourself 
Tiho really loves or cares for me." 

** If it is an error !" I repeated. " Nothing 
that Mr. Devereux says or does can surely 
make any difiEerence in this matter. Besides, 
even putting him out of the question, for your 
own sake — for Henry Melford's. BecoUect 
all the arguments I used yesterday; not one 
x)f them can possibly be aflfected." 

"But the great inducement, the strong 
motive is withdrawn. My love for Augustus, 
the hope of regaining his heart — that love, 
that hope now destroyed — " 

**No, not destroyed. Damped perhaps; 
5 
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but neyer dec^air. Ton have bow an o|^{)orta« 
nity Buoh as you n^ver had before^ and pmiapti 
may never have again, of showing that you 
regard hi» wishes^ and are wilUng to make this 
sacrifice to please him. ^ 

" He would think it no merit," sighed Lady 
Clara, " only my duty. Duty 1 hateful word ! 
When affectioti is no longer sufllciently powers 
ful to cause the sacrifices, small or great, which 
we make for those with whom we are in daily 
communion, to be counted among the pleasures^ 
the luxuries of existence; when the chain 
which binds us to another changes from a 
silken cord to an iron fetter — when the cold 
warnings of conscience, not the warm dictates 
of the heart are our monitors, then — then we 
begin to think and speak of duty. Duty ! 
alas, in that word, however we may strive to 
deceive ourselves and others, there breathes 
the death-knell of affection 1" 

^^That is true, painfully true," I answered. 
"But in pursuing the course I urge, will not 
your heart whisper that not only duty butreligion, 
honour, light feeling, and the lofty pride which 
would rather suffer in secret than yield to error 
or passion, move you to this sacrifice ?" 

Lady Clara looked at me as I spoke, and I 
saw that my words had not been without effect. 
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A pause that followed was broken by the ap^ 
pearance of her maid, who annonnced that 
Captain Melford was in the drawing-room. 

The flush faded from Lady Clara's cheek. 

" Say I am not well, Clifton," she replied^ 
" Yet, no — I will see him. If it is to be, the 
sooner the better," she said, turning to me with 
pale and quivering lips, as soon as CUfton had 
left the room. I pressed her hand, and then 
smoothed her dishevelled tresses. 

" Evelyn, you will not leave me," she said. 

" You will be firm," I whispered, as we des- 
cended the stau:s together. When I was about 
to open the drawing-room door, she stopped 
me. She trembled so violently that she was 
forced to lean upon my shoulder for support ; 
and I well knew the painful conflict within her 
breast. 

After a few moments' pause we entered. 
Melford looked at her anxiously, and ex- 
claimed — 

" What is the matter, Clara ? Why are you 
thus agitated ? And Miss Lascelles, too — what 
has happened ?" 

Neither of us answered. I felt that I was 
not the person to speak ; and after struggling 
with her feelings for some moments, Lady 
Clara sank upon a sofa, and burst into tears. 

*^ Clara, you distress me beyond measure," 
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exclaimed the young man. ^^ Evelyn, for 
Heaven's sake, tell me wliat is the matter !" 

I have been in many embarrassing situations, 
but never in one more so than this. Lady 
Clara continued to weep bitterly, and Meltbrd 
to urge me for an explanation. For a moment 
I thought of abruptly quitting the room and 
teaving the cousins alone during their last in- 
lerview ; but then, I felt, if I did leave them, 
this interview would probably not be the last. 

So I resolved to stay, and at length, after 
waiting, what seemed a very long time, and 
feeh'ng convinced that Lady Clara would never 
have courage to open the subject, I said — 

" Mr. Devereux Las been expressing great 
displeasure, Captain Melford." 

" Displeasure ?" be asked, quickly. ** On 
what account ?" 

^* Can you not guess ?" said I, gravely. 

The young man changed colour. 

'* Speak, speak !" he exclaimed. '' Tell me — '' 

'Mle disapproves of — of your being so much 
with Clara. iiolt'ord made a gesture of im- 
l»atleiice." 

'* Jealous !" he mnlteied. *' Yes, jealousy 
was the only evil passion wanting to complete 
Lis odious character.'' 

^' Be not too ready to condemn him," I re- 
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joined. '^ He has faults ; but is it not natural 
that he should wish no one else to share the 
heart which ought to be his ?" 

" Which (mght to be his, I grant," said Mel- 
ford. "If her heart were his, if he valued and 
prized it, no one sooner than myself would 
admit his right to be jealous ; but as it is, 
where can be the harm of my loving her, since 
I desire nothing more from her but friend- 
ship?'' 

" Before Clara was aware of Mr. Devereux's 
feelings on the subject," said I, '* she was of 
opinion that it would be more prudent — better 
for you both that you should not see each other 
for some time." 

"Prudent — better for us both !" he exclaimed. 
"Clara you would not — you could not drive 
me away from you. Speak, dearest !" he con- 
tinued, sitting down beside her and taking her 
hand ; " you do not wish me to go !" 

She answered by withdrawing her hand, and 
turning from him. He looked imploringly 
at me. 

"Evelyn," he said, with great emotion, 
" plead for me. You cannot really be so hard- 
hearted as to second tbis decision — you who have 
shown me so much sympathy and kindness. 
*• It is that very sympathy and kindness, 
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dear Captain Melford/' I replied, eamestlj, 
'^ which makes me desirous that you should do 
what is most for your own honour and happi*^ 
ness. That this separation will cause you 
present sorrow I do not deny ; but that it will; 
be for your good and hers eventually, is equally 
certain. Consider, if you remain here, whi^ 
will be the result ? Mr. Devereux will render 
her miserable, and you scarcely less so.'' 

*^He makes her miserable now," interrupted, 
Melford ; ^^ and it must surely be a comfort to 
have some one near who loves her. I 
have but this one relative in the world, and 
you would doom me to perpetual banishment." 

" No," I interrupted ; " I would only — she 
would only wish you to travel for a few years. 
You have, I know, never seen Spain or Italy, 
indeed hardly any part of Europe. On your 
return you will lind Clara restored to her hus- 
band's love — you do not know Mr. Devereux — 
he seems proud and cold, but he has a heart 
capable of intense affection ; and believe 
me, this estrangement is only temporary. You 
then will have conquered your feelings, and — " 

Here he of course interrupted me with as- 
surances that this was impossible. 

" I might think so," I continued, " if it were, 
not that these feelings are as wwng as hope- 
less." 
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" Evelyn I*' cried Melford ; ** you oannot^ 
knotr the human heart so ill, as to believe that 
we love less because our love is hopeless.'^ 

" Certainly not," I answered, ** if that love 
may be cherished innocently ; but if it cannot 
— if honour, reason, virtue, are opposed, calm? 
judgment and right feeling will have their in- 
fluencie." 

** Evelyn is right," said Lady Clara, lifting 
up her face at length. ^' She has spoken my 
sentiments. I might not have had strength to 
utter them, but do not feel their force the less 
deeply. We must part, my dear friend and 
cousin, but we shall meet again — both, I trust, 
better and happier than we are now." 

" Is it really so, then — must I leave you ?" 
said the young man, in a voice scarcely 
audible ; *^ you, whom I have loved with such 
fervour — such devotion I Evelyn," he con- 
tinued, turning abruptly from his cousin to me, 
*' remember, mine is no fanciful, no boyish, no, 
sudden passion. From the first moment I saw 
her, three years ago, my feeliugs have under- 
gone no change ; though the difference in our 
position, and my then want of fortune, pre- 
vented my declaring my love, or seeking to 
win her affectioh." 

^' Would t^^eaven that you had, Henry I" 
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faltered Lady Clara ; ^^ but regret, for the past 
is yain," she added, more firmly, and rising as 
she spoke ; ^' the future is yet in our power. 
Farewell, my cousin. Think of me as a loving 
relative, a sister, a friend, who, though distant, 
still watches over your destiny, and feels the 
deepest interest in your welfare." 

** My welfare !" he repeated, bitterly. " My 
welfare will be that of a soldier engaged in 
deadly war, in a climate whose very breath is 
destruction — my destiny a broken heart, and a 
grave in a distant land 1" 

*^Say not so, Henry," said Lady Clara, all 
firmness again deserting her, while my eyes 
filled with tears at the sight of the anguish 
which it might be said that I was causing. 
" For my sake, if not for your own-— you will 
travel in Italy, and find — as I have — in the 
beauty, poetry, and romance of that sweet land 
consolation and relief for the sorrows of the 
heart." 

" With a woman or a boy it might be so," 
replied Melford, " with a man there is nothing 
for it but action. I shall change into a regi- 
ment going to India, and then — " 

''No, no, Henry!" cried Lady Clara. ''It 
is little less than suicide to return to that 
country whose climate has pi^ed fatal to 
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your two young bFothem, and had nearly been 
BO to yonrself. Why would you make me 
more wretched than I must be ?" 

" God knows I would not add to your suf- 
ferings," said the young man, softened. " But 
at least, Clara, before we part, never to meet 
more^ tell me, tell me that you love me !" 

^^ Yes, as a friend," she answered, with a 
dignity yet gentleness of manner that excited 
my admiration. " As you will — as you ought 
to wish me to love you. As I have told you 
before, my heart is my husband's, or at least," 
she added, in a lower voice, and as if speaking 
half unconsciously, ^^ it was until this morn- 
ing." 

Melford started. 

" All love is over, then, with you, as with 
him ?" he demanded, breathlessly. 

" No, with neither," I interposed " and I, as 
a third person, claim to be the better judge." 

" At all events," said Lady Clara, " whether 
it be so or not, it is equally right, and equally 
necessary that you should depart. Henry, this 
interview has already lasted too long. Fare- 
well." 

She moved towards the door. 

^^ Will you leave me thus I" almost gasped 
Melford, while tears rolled down his flushed 
and agitated face. 
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She moved a few paces towards him, deeply 
affected ; in another moment she was folded to 
his breast. Quickly withdrawing h^rsel^ how* 
ever, with more calmness and firmness than I 
had expected her to show, she spoke seriously 
and earnestly to him about his future course of 
life, warning him iu kind but emphatic terms 
against the wildness and extravagance of his 
earlier years. 

"Eemember, dear Henry," she eootinuedi 
" that what might be excusable then, is unpar- 
donable now ; and let me have the happiness 
of seeing, by your conduct, that your sorrows 
have had an ennobling, not a degenerating 
effect upon your character. 

^^Tou shall, dearest Clara," he answered, 
with great emotion, and, I believe, really 
touched by her words. " You spoke of a few 
years — we will fix no precise time, but I pro- 
mise not to return to England until you give 
permission. Will that satisfy you ?" 

We both answered in the affirmative, and 
he then said — » 

^^ Clara, I shall see you again before my de- 
parture ?" 

"No," said I, "I think you had better 
not." 

. ' No— it would be worse than uselesS|" said 
Lady Clara, decidedly. 



" Perhaps it would," sighed Melford, " but 
at least you will not forbid me to write to 
you ?" 

Lady Clara looked towards me. I assented. 

"Thank you," he answered, gratefully, 
" Evelyn, it makes me happier to leave her in 
your ch^ge. Take care of her, and be sure 
you never desert her, or leave her to the ten* 
der mercies of that — " 

A look from Lady Clara stopped him. 

I answered by putting my arm tenderly 
round her. I could not command my voice ta 
speak. Melford grasped my disengaged hand, 
expressed more by looks than words^ a kind 
farewell, and rushed from the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ATTBACnON AUD BSPULSIOK. 



In the temporary banishment of Melford I 
trusted that one important step was gained 
towards the great object I had in view, the 
establishing a better understanding between 
Deyereux and his wife. 

Lady Clara, though at times very melan- 
choly, bore this trial better than I had ex- 
pected ; but I was sorry to see that she was 
less and less sanguine as to her married life 
ever becoming happier. 

" You seem to think, Evelyn," she obseryed, 
about three weeks after her cousin's departure, 
^^ that Augustus and I should be better friends 
if we saw more of each other, but in Scotland 
we were much together, without any good re- 
sult." 

'^ Because," said I, ^Hhough together| yet 
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by the account you have at different times 
given me, you were not companions. You 
haye never steadily and resolutely tried to 
become his companion, to share his pursuits, 
to— '^ 

" But what pursuits are there which I could 
share with him ?" she interrupted. 

" Beading, riding, walking, music," I sug- 
gested. I found — I mean you would find him 
very companionable if—" 

" Evelyn," said Lady Clara, " I will confess 
to you that I fear to make this experiment. 
I dread, yes, dread is not too strong a word, 
to be more intimate with him. He chills, he 
awes, he depresses me. In his presence a death- 
like weight seems to rest on my spirits. His 
temper made me miserable enough when we 
kept, as it were, at a distance, and when I 
loved him — " 

** Do not say when you loved him," I ex- 
claimed. "It is impossible two persons CMi 
ever really love, unless there is the most per- 
fect sympathy of heart and mind, unless they 
enter into each others feelings and thoughts, 
and joys, and hopes, and sorrows." 

Lady Clara sighed deeply. 

" Even years ago, in the first days of our 
acquaintance," she answered, " I am convinced, 
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on reflection, that I never really understood, 
or entered into his mind.'' 

I half involuntarily echoed Lady Clara's sigh. 
I began to fear, also, that the case was hope- 
less. I forbore to press the subject further 
then, and an attack of illness, which confined 
me to my room for a fortnight, prevented my 
visiting her again during the remainder of her 
stay in London, which was determined by the 
adjourning of Parliament- She had called 
several times, but I was not allowed to see her 
until the day before her departure. 

"I, yesterday, took Frederic to school, et 
Brighton," she said. ^^ It has been a sore 
trial to me to part with him ; but — but I be-^ 
lieve I have done right." 

She then drew forth a letter, and presented 
it to me with a trembling hand. It was from 
Melford, dated Malta, short, hurried; an- 
nouncing little more than that the exchange of 
regiments had been effected, and that he had ac- 
complished, in safety, the fij.'st part of his 
journey. One sentence only alluded to the 
past. It was this : — *^ Now I am gone — now 
Clara, that you have driven me away from you, 
I suppose you will be happy." 

Lady Clara pointed to the words. 
. *^ Is it not unkind ?" she said, and her eye» 
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filled with tears. I acknowledged that it was 
nnkindy and I felt that it was injudicious, for 
this phrase was more likely to keep him in 
her mind, and, hy piquing her with the taunt 
that she was happy, while he was miserable, to 
have an ill effect on her heart, than a letter 
full of sorrow and tender regret. 

" And now, my dear friend and counsellor," 
were the words that roused me from these re- 
flections, " I would thank you for your kindness 
and affection, if I could find words. And 
when — oh! when, Evelyn, shall we meet 
again ? and who now will console, advise, and 
love me ?" 

She threw herself into my arms, weeping, 
and our parting was a very sud one. 

The following day she and Devereux quitted 

London for their residence in shire, the 

county for which Devereux was member, and 
a few days afterwards I returned for a short 
time to Heathfield, whence we were to go to 
the Continent for a tour of three months. I 
should have enjoyed the prospect of this excursion, 
but that Mrs. Hastings Allan, on hearing of it, 
suddenly discovered that she could not possibly 
exist any longer without seeing the Ehine, and 
urgently begged to join our party, to which 
proposal, my uncle, who was the kindest of 
men, assented. 

END OF VOL. II. 



